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By Sir 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Up to Thursday there was considerable uncertainty as 
to the extent and severity of the Valparaiso disaster. 
The earlier reports had been startling and terrible, as 
the whole city of Valparaiso was said to be destroyed, 
the loss of life and property, through earthquake and 
fire together; equalling the catastrophe of San Fran- 
cisco. The meagreness of the accounts was the most 


ominous feature: the interruption of the usual modes © 


of communication indicating effects which must have 
had a wide range. Then for several days there seemed 
to be an inclination on the' part of business agents, 
who sent news to their London firms, to minimise; 
and the Governor of Valparaiso was said to report the 
loss of life there as not more than about three hundred. 
Now it seems that in Malparaiso alone more than three 
thousand persons have been killed, and the loss of 
property is estimated in value at from twenty to thirty 
million pounds. 


Apparently the earthquake has been confined to a 
definitely limited area including the adjoining provinces 


of Santiago, Valparaiso and Aconcagua, which have | 


at the most a population of a million. The city of 


| 

| 

Santiago, the capital, has a population of over four | 

| haps both ; it may be invidious to attempt to deter- 


hundred thousand ; Valparaiso of about two hundred 
thousand. At Santiago the earthquake was felt much 
less severely than at Valparaiso; and thousands of the 
homeless people of Valparaiso have made their way to 
Santiago. Added to all this is the suffering in the towns 
and villages through the three provinces. The scenes 
at Valparaiso have reproduced very vividly the scenes 
at San Francisco. We now know that fire has in both 
cases done more damage than the earthquake itself. 
At Valparaiso as at San Francisco the order and selfs 


. control of the people has been admirable. There was 
one physical difference. There were many premonitions 
of the shock at Valparaiso; while the shock at San 

_ Francisco was momentary, at Valparaiso it is stated to 

_ have continued nearly five minutes. 


| Mr. Root’s tour in South America seems to have 
_ come to an end at last. There was nothing new 
| in what he had to say in Buenos Ayres. He had 
practically said it all before at Rio. Of course the 
object of the whole performance is very evident, not to 
allow the ultimate control of South American policy to 
slip out of the hands of the United States. But he did 
' not in the end, in spite of much flamboyant rhetoric, 
allow his auditors to snatch from him the declara- 
tion they desired, that the United States were pre- 
_ pared to guarantee the Drago doctrine, as that of 
Monroe, against all the world. The final act of the 
Pan-American Conference has been to sign a declara- 
tion to the Hague tribunal asking for their views 
upon the matter. Even if favourable, such a state- 
ment of opinion will be worth little, but the United 
States are at all events committed to a promise never 
again toemploy their own armed forces to collect public 
or private debts. 


The Cuban insurrection must surely appeal to so 
humorous a people as the Americans. Here we have 
| already in full blast a revolt against the liberators’ 

régime, headed by the rebel chief they were originall 
allied with. It is the story of the Philippines repeated. 
Either America is singularly unfortunate in her clients 
or they are singularly unfortunate in their patrons. Per- 


mine so nice a point. Some people are unkind 
enough to hint that certain parties or interests in the 
United States themselves are engineering the revolt. 
One remembers the strange case of Hawaii and of 
Panama. Gomez, the dear ally, is now arrested, 
but revolts in Cuba are proverbial for their duration. 
President Roosevelt may yet find opportunity to inter- 
vene. This time will it be on behalf of ‘‘ humanity ” or 
of the United States ? 
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Mr. Bryan possesses the invaluable faculty for a 
popular leader once defined by a great lady in Mr. 
Gladstone’s case as the power of “‘ popping up again ”. 
It is an unheard of thing that a Presidential candidate, 
twice defeated, should be anticipating such a reception 
as Mr. Bryan will undoubtedly receive on his arrival at 
Sandy Hook. The magnificent manner in which the 
whole business is being engineered suggests a marvellous 
‘* simultaneity ” if clearly no ‘‘ spontaneity”. Mr. Bryan 
is booked for many speeches and is already assuming 
the king, for he insists on the deposition of Mr. Taggart 
from the chairmanship of the National Democratic 
Convention on the ground that that gentleman derives 
his income from the proceeds of a ‘‘ sporting hotel” with 
a gambling-hell annexe. As purity is to be the Democratic 
cry in 1908, the move is a good one. Mr. Bryan will 
hardly fail of nomination as Democratic candidate but 
his success seems to depend on two undefined factors, 
Mr. Hearst and Mr. Roosevelt. If both decline to 

-stand he will probably win, if both stand he will not. 


If Reuter is right, China is going to follow Persia 
and burst into full parliamentary flower, or perhaps the 
constitutional bud may expand slowly. The Dowager- 
Empress is conferring to that end. Parliament, of 
course, would meet at Pekin ; this would suit the Pekin 
officials admirably ; it is just the sort of reform they 
would make much of. ‘‘ Constitutional” reform is 
much more to their taste than the ordering of finance, 
the tempering of corruption, or the repression of piracy. 
Dr. Morrison in the ‘‘ Times”, we note, insists on the 
failure of our present Government to protect British 
interests in‘China. Piracy in the Canton delta is dan- 
gerously on the increase, outrages have been committed 
on British subjects and the British flag insulted; and 
our Government does nothing. Even the most anti- 
imperial of Liberals will hardly object to their Ministry 
protesting against piracy. At least we have not yet 
heard from Mr. Byles or Mr. Mond that piracy is 
sacrosanct. 


In Russia there is nothing new to record: in a sense, 
unfortunately nothing new. The Chief of Police in 
Poland has been murdered by a bomb ; and there have 
been other revolutionary outrages. Unfortunately 
this is nothing new. Terror on one side, repression 
on the other; it is all sad work enough. Still on the 
whole order is upheld. Fears of an extended rising 
are groundless: Russia is not in a state of anarchy. 
That there is a good deal of land-grabbing amongst the 
peasantry one cannot wonder. The ignominious failure 
of the Douma was a bitter disappointment to these poor 
fellows. They cannot be expected to discern where the 
blame lies. In the meantime the latest Stolypin 
Ministry is showing signs of a constructive disposition. 
At any rate they do not wish to be thought merely 
negative or merely conservative. The Council of 
Ministers is said to be preparing a measure for universal 
primary education. 


The Greco-Bulgarian feud proceeds merrily on its 
course, and each party naturally finds its excuse in the 
provocation of the other. But the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment is at all events acting, if tardily, in a manner 
suggesting a civilised state. It is proposing to give 
adequate compensation to the injured parties and to 
rebuild the buildings destroyed. There can be little 
doubt that the police and army were in sympathy with 
the rioters. Nothing else could be expected in a region 
where racial and religious feuds run as high as they do 
in the Balkans. However, the foes of Bulgaria will 
naturally make the most of the crimes committed by 
Bulgarians who have no excuse to proffer save the 
earlier excesses of Greeks. The whole incident throws 
a lurid light upon the Macedonian problem. The 
Great Powers, originally none too sympathetic, find 
their efforts still more grievously hampered. When 
such things are done while both parties are oppressed 
by the Turk, what will happen if one is exalted at the 
expense of the other ? 


The interesting article by the ‘‘ Times’” Corre- 
—— on the recent feud in Constantinople between 
e Bede Khans and Redvan, the prefect of the city, 


which has ended so disastrously for both, may serve to 
remind the Western world how thoroughly oriental a 
city the Sultan’s capital remains. It was already well 
known to all who had local knowledge that the ordinary 
machinery of civilised communities might be arrested 
at any moment by the extra-legal exigencies of Palace 
favourites, but it is only when these gentry fall out 
among themselves that the true situation becomes 
manifest. Murder and outrage are still the ordinary 
method of private revenge as much as they were in 
medieval Rome. Here we have one favourite actually 
planning the assassination of another, the plot well 
known beforehand, the intended victims warned but 
helpless and actually appealing in vain for protection 
to the Palace. The fall of the aggressors is equally 
dramatic in its sudden catastrophe. The comic touch 
to the drama is found in the action of the hired 
murderers, who to escape the interference of the 
police adopted the profession of dealers in contraband 
tobacco. 


It is too early as yet to pronounce definitely upon 
what it seems somewhat premature to call the ‘‘ Ger- 
man colonial scandals”. That something has occurred 
requiring a searching investigation is quite evident. 
Prince Bilow has requested General Podbielsky, the 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture, to resign on the 
ground that he is personally interested in a large firm 
of colonial outfitters who are said to have made huge 
profits out of Government contracts. It is further 
stated that many leading colonial officials are implicated 
in the ‘“‘scandals”. The Kaiser has not sanctioned 
any further action in the case of General Podbielsky 
until the result of the investigations now on foot has 
been made clear. 


The Pope’s encyclical is still, of course, the great 
topic in France. Various ministers have been ex- 
pressing, mainly to or in newspapers, their determina- 
tion to carry out the law without flinching. It is 
so hard not to flinch when you are hurting other 
people and not exposing yourself. The Republican 
rank and file, of course, applaud the Government ; 
but it is becoming quite clear that the effective 
Christianity of France, whatever its efficiency, is 
against all compromise with the Government, in this 
matter. The Bishops are supporting the Pope loyally. 
There is no evidence of any Catholic ‘‘ cave” which 
would accept the Separation Act as it is. The Comte 
de Mun has made a strong pronouncement support- 
ing the encyclical ; and no man’s opinion at this juncture 
is more important than his. 


Those over here who are in doubt as to the real 
tendency of the present Republican Government should 
look up a speech of M. Briand made at Lisieux two 
years ago. ‘‘ Nous avons chassé” he said ‘‘ Dieu et 
le Christ des écoles, de l’université, des hépitaux, des 
asiles, méme des prisons et des maisons de santé; il 
faut maintenant les chasser du Gouvernement”. He 
did not say “‘l’Eglise” or ‘“‘le Pape”. And this is what 
the ‘“‘ Daily News”, the organ of the Little Bethels, 
describes as pioneering civilisation in Europe. Shades 
of Calvin and Wesley! If Mr. Birrell talked of driving 
God and Christ out of politics, should we hesitate 
long about describing the Ministry as anti-Christian ? 
The ‘‘ Daily News” might, but we doubt if many Con- 
servatives would. 


The ‘‘ Montagu” Court-Martial ended on Monday ina 
verdict against the two prisoners, Captain Adair and 
Lieutenant Dathan. Both are severely reprimanded 
and dismissed the ship; and Lieutenant Dathan loses 
two years’ seniority as lieutenant. In naval circles both 
finding and sentence had been pepe expected. It 
seemed impossible that either of the accused could get 
off, and if found guilty, less severe punishment was not 
to be looked for. It is painful enough this breaking of 
two fine men—we are all mortals, after all—but there is 
the other side too. The interest of the country must 
be paramount, and it is right that the standard for 
naval officers should be so high and the demands made 
on them so exacting that punishment for failure, while 
acquiesced in, should yet excite sympathy with the 
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punished. It is hardly conceivable that Captain Adair’s 
career in the navy is over. He is too good an officer, 
and too fine a fellow, to be lost to the service for one 
mistake, disastrous though it was. 


We are a maritime nation, or at least we think so, 
and yet even the ‘‘ Times” is unable to find a man of 
knowledge enough to report accurately the technical 
details of this court-martial. Or, if they were reported 
correctly, there was no one on the staff competent to 
read the proof. Here are some of the inaccuracies: 
in Thursday’s report we have this—‘“‘ it was then about 
2.30, the head had gone northwards, half north.” 
Obviously it should have been ‘north-west, half 
north”. Again, ‘“‘very shortly afterwards gave the 
order to get the boats out, and steam put zz (on) the 
capstan, so as to get the /ower anchor out”. This 
should have been ‘‘ bower anchor”. Again, ‘‘ the force 
of the wind was ‘o1”. There is no such mark in the 
Beaufort scale; sailors do not reckon the wind by 
decimals ; plain ‘‘1” should have been written. In 
Friday’s report we get ‘‘ deviations are all exceedingly 
small in the North-east squadron”. The witness was 
not here talking about another fleet, as might be sup- 
posed, but about a part of the compass, which should 
have read ‘‘N.E. Quadrant”. Again, ‘‘the direction 
of the wind being W. by S. by S.W.” We really don’t 
know what this does mean. There is no such point in 
the compass. There were other mistakes, but this sample 
will serve. 


Australians who take a particularist view of their 
interests are, it seems, disgusted with the report of 
the Imperial Committee on Australian Defence, and 
the necessity for an Australian navy is to be a plank 
in the platform of the ‘‘ Australia for the Australians” 
advocates at the coming elections. With this merely 
local point of view it is impossible to have any sort 
of sympathy. If the Imperial navy cannot defend 
Australia with the rest of the Empire, an Australian 
navy would certainly be unable to defend itself. On 
the other hand an Australian squadron operating in 
conjunction with the Imperial fleet, wherever it might 
be required, might add materially to British naval 
resources in a crisis. If however it be true that the 
Admiralty—for the Admiralty should we not read the 
Government ?—have refused to sell certain discarded 
cruisers to the Commonwealth, and have further thrown 
obstacles in the way of the acquisition of a training- 
ship for Australian lads, Australian parochialism be- 
comes more understandable. 


The newly appointed Commandant of the Staff 
College must be accounted a lucky man. This is 
a very desirable post, invariably leading to bigger 
things ; whilst its importance to the efficiency of the 
staff can hardly be overestimated. Colonel Wilson, 
the commandant designate, is no doubt a capable 
officer ; but we cannot see that his record is so dis- 
tinguished as to warrant his appointment to so im- 
portant a post. He was the brigade-major of an 
infantry btigade in South Africa, as were also many 
others who did equally well; and since then he has 
held a post at the War Office under the Chief of 
the General Staff—an officer of Colonel Wilson’s own 
regiment, by the way—who is of course responsible for 
military education amongst other things. He certainly 
cannot be called a man of high scientific attainments in 
the military sense, like some of his predecessors ; and 
on the whole we are inclined to think that it might have 
been possible to select a candidate with far higher 
qualifications for the place. 


For the purposes of the War Stores Commission it 
Was necessary doubtless to promise the witnesses 
immunity from prosecution. On reading the report 
of the auditors, however, on the operations of the 
agents of Meyer Ld. and other contractors, issued in 
a Blue Book on Tuesday, the question immediately 
arises whether these corrupt and bribing agents, 
and the persons whom they allege they manipulated, 
could not be prosecuted. In the correspondence which 
the auditors have examined and published the agents 
furnish indubitable proof against themselves that they 
were swindling the army. They arranged with their 


principals a code of cant phrases, euphemisms for 
villainous malpractices. One of these, ‘‘ extra labour”’, 
was used on slips, enclosed without signature in ordi- 
nary letters, to describe bribes to officers with whom the 
agents had business transactions. They describe how 
they passed, with the connivance of various officers, short 
weights and thus accumulated large surpluses which 
could be sold again and increase the enormous profits. 


These amazing rogues’ confessions have an air of 
convincing frankness. But the doubt suggests itself 
whether they may not have been exaggerating their 
rascally activity to win the favour of their employers 
or to swindlethem. Their charges against officers of all 
ranks, up to an adjutant of a regiment, by name or by 
equally plain indications, ought, in view of the Commis- 
sion’s finding, to be disregarded. They must have found 
plenty of men ready to help them in their swindles ; 
but when they specify them by particular marks that is 
another matter. Nor can their cynicism be accepted as 
expressing a fair judgment on the men they dealt with. 
They seem not to have felt any doubt about every man 
having his price. When an officer appeared to be 
doing his duty, it was because either he had not been 
bribed or had not been bribed enough. Most in- 
tolerable of all was the officer who received his bribe 
and yet was ‘‘ a useless old woman” to whom it was 
‘* sheer waste of money” to give anything. 


Lawyers are now in all likelihood enjoying their Long 
Vacation for the last time under present conditions. 
It seems to be generally accepted that next year will 
see the vacation commence on the first instead of the 
twelfth of August. Lord Halsbury, who resisted the 
change, is no longer in the position which enabled 
him to oppose what has for some years been the ex- 
pressed opinion of the Bar. But the length of the 
vacation will remain unaltered. The Bar has been as 
resolved on this as on the other point. The arguments 
for and against cutting down the vacation to eight 
weeks raises points on which the Bar and the solicitors, 
who are in favour of a shortened vacation, have not 
‘been able to agree. There is no doubt however that 
the fortnight to be given up in October will be much 
more valuable for the despatch of business than the 
fortnight to be taken from August. 


In another matter it seems that lawyers are to be 
disappointed whether Liberals or Conservatives are in 
power. The hope of additional Judges being appointed 
has almost died out, though appealing cries for them 
are still raised from the profession as the only means of 
putting an end to the disgraceful incompetence of the 
Courts to do their work. In the last sittings with five 
hundred actions for trial in the King’s Bench only 
twenty were tried in the course of a month. This is 
the lowest point of stagnation the Courts have reached ; 
and the Appeal Courts are not better but even worse 
than the Courts of first instance. What will be the 
condition when the new cases are added to the pre- 
sent list between now and October? Great organic 
changes might economise the working power of the 
Judges but the expectation of them is quite utopian. 


County Court judges, magistrates and barristers have 
been calling attention to the stupidity which persists in 
keeping up the old form of ‘‘ kissing the book” in taking 
the oath inCourt. A barrister tells an almost incredible 
story. Actually before a judge of the High Court a 
witness produced a medical certificate that he was suffer- 
ing from sycosis—a contagious disease of the external 
mouth—and yet the judge allowed the oath to be taken 
in the usual way. A doctor writing upon this remarks 
that it is not pleasant to follow the subsequent history 
of the book. And yet there has been for years an 
Act of Parliament allowing the oath to be taken with 
uplifted hand. An ant’s brain is flexible compared with 
men’s in some cases. Brain, by the way, was con- 
spicuously absent in Mr. Hugh Watt’s conviction for 
incitement to murder, as we showed at the time, and 
he is now to be released, though only at the end of the 
year. 

There are several points worth noticing in a Blue Book 
just issued on the cost of education in the United 
eden. There used to be a cheap sneer that we¢ 
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lavished money on the army and navy but were 
niggardly in education. With an annual educa- 
tion bill of over twenty-seven millions in rates and 
imperial grants the old gibe is spent. When the 
school boards were abolished the rates stood at six 
millions; now they are over nine millions ; and the 
imperial grants are over seventeen millions. As be- 
tween England and Scotland there are two curious 
contrasts. What is known as ‘‘ whisky money” is 
part of the imperial grant in both countries. In Scot- 
land it is almost exactly twice the amount per head that 
it is in England. The English and Welsh schools have 
about eight times more children in them than there are 
in the Scottish schools, and yet Scotland has more than 
half the number of students in the universities that 
England and Wales have. 


Lord Hugh Cecil has brought down on his head a 
good deal of indignation by his suggestion, for it does 
not amount to advocacy, of passive resistance by 
Churchmen as a defence against probable consequences 
of the West Riding judgment. Lord Hugh suggested 
that Churchmen should deduct from their payment in 
rate an amount reasonably apportioned to the cost of 
denominational teaching and hand it over to a fund for 
that purpose. He urges, with unfortunate truth, that 
resistance to law frequently pays : that in this particular 
connexion it is exactly defiance of law that won for the 
Nonconformists the Government Education Bill, while 
fear of their defying it secured for the Roman Catholics 
very favourable discrimination. In fact resistance to 
laws felt to be unjust has more often resulted in amend- 
ment of these laws than in a general break-up, in 
anarchy. 


We dislike the idea of defiance of law—passive or 
active ; and so does Lord Hugh; he says so plainly. 
We admit that it might be the last resource for Church- 
men, but we do not believe that they will be reduced to 
it. There is a good deal of foolish talk about principle in 
this matter. It is not a question of principle at all, but 
purely of expediency. There are not two opinions as 
to what is the principle of the whole matter. Hardly 
a proposition would be so generally accepted as that, 
while prima-facie law must be obeyed, there may be 
circumstances in which it is justifiable to disobey it. 
The trouble is to decide when those circumstances 
arise: that is what people differ about. Our point 
against the Nonconformist resister was not that re- 
sistance was necessarily wrong, but that there was no 
grievance of conscience to justify it. It was childish to 
pretend a moral difference between paying rates and 
paying taxes: and the Bill made no distinction between 
Churchman and Nonconformist. 


Miss Agnes Catherine Maitland, the Head of Somer- 
ville, Oxford, who died on Sunday last, was no ordinary 
woman. Great intellectually, she was great-hearted 
too; a personality. Miss Maitland was one of a 
remarkable group of women, enthusiasts in the higher 
education of girls, a group which, we should say, will 
be the most memorable amongst the women of our 
day. The social historian at any rate will mark them 
as exercising the greatest influence on their time. The 
names of Miss Beale, Miss Dove, Miss Gladstone, 
Miss Maitland, Miss Buss, must figure in any retro- 
spect of the social development of this country in recent 
years. 


Who would be a king? The thought jumps up on 
reading the Cambridge lecture of the Rev. Professor 
J. H. B. Masterman (no connexion we trust with the 
brilliant Mr. Charles Masterman M.P.) on Edward VII. 
A professor will hardly take an extensionist audience 
seriously, certainly not during extension week ; but 
he must at least ‘“‘frivol” in good form. It is bad 
manners to illustrate a general proposition from present 
company. To an Englishman King Edward is always 
present ; he ought not to be dragged in to point con- 
stitutional morals any more than to adorn halfpenny 
journalists’ tales. We all know that he detests this 
eternal prying. Professor Masterman describes the 
King as ‘‘broadbased upon the people’s will”; not 
very tasteful, this; nor does it strike us as especially 
tactful to laud his statesmanship as a ‘‘ recrudescence 
of monarchy ”. 


THE DOCTRINE OF DRAGO. 


bright Occidental star”, Mr. Elihu Root, 

seems to have completed his orbit through the 
South American republics. The object of his mission was 
a very obvious one from the first, to assert the prestige 
of the United States among the minor luminaries. The 
third Pan-American Congress is the only one that has 
been held at a distance from Washington, where the 
first took place. The second was held in Mexico City, 
but Rio is far removed from United States influence : 
hence the visit of Mr. Root with the ship of war and 
the accompanying splendour. No doubt it has well 
served to enforce the primacy of Mr. Root’s country 
in the Western Hemisphere ; but how much practical 
satisfaction will its clients derive from this splendid 
apparition? We fear very little. The American orator, 
both from North and South, is one who loves glowing 
and ample phraseology, and that Mr. Root has supplied. 
But when we come to the foundation of the whole 
matter we find that he has prudently refrained from 
committing the authorities at Washington to the 
doctrine with which South America particularly desired 
to see them associated. Mr. Root has accepted the 
Drago doctrine for the United States, but declines to 
instal it beside that of Monroe as a fetish to live and 
die for. 

The world at large is still asking who is Drago and 
what may his doctrine be? As a matter of fact the 
doctrine is at least as old as the Flint Age, when man- 
kind traded in arrow-heads. It springs from the primi- 
tive impulse of unregenerate human nature to borrow 
and not repay. Dr. Drago is the Foreign Minister of 
Argentina and is probably in private the most honest 
of men. The doctrine was not formulated as it now 
stands by him, but by one Dr. Calvo, who is, we believe, 
a professor of jurisprudence in Buenos Ayres. Dr. 
Drago presented the doctrine of Dr. Calvo to an un- 
responsive universe at the time when England and 
Germany were trying to exact their due from Venezuela, 
and it may be briefly summarised thus: ‘‘ The collec- 
tion of pecuniary claims made by citizens of one country 
against the Government of another country should never 
be effected by force.” The original intention of the 
conveners of the Pan-American Congress was that this 
theory should be accepted by the Congress and the 
United States thereby committed to its support, but we 
observe that Mr. Root has assented no further than to 
the formal submission of the matter to the Hague 
Conference when it meets next year. As to the action 
of the United States, Mr. Root declared at Buenos 
Ayres a few days ago that they would never employ 
their own armed forces in the collection of debts con- 
tracted by governments or individuals. This is by no 
means all that was wanted from him, but it was a good 
deal, for how does the principle look when applied to 
the case of S. Domingo? There the United States are 
engaged at the present moment in collecting customs 
dues and paying therefrom the interest on debts due 
to certain European creditors. This, it is true, was 
originally undertaken to prevent European interference ; 
but it would require much assurance to try to convince 
the world that it is all being conducted in accordance 
with the desires of the S. Domingo Government or 
that it could be done without the menace of force in the 
background. 

And this brings us back to the absurd side of the so- 
called Drago doctrine, which is that it ignores alto- 
gether the fundamental fact that debt-collecting like 
every other process of law must in the end rest upon 
force as its sanction. If we lay down as an inter- 
national formula that no state is to enforce the claims 
of its citizens against ancther Government that is well 
able to pay but fraudulently refuses, we are confronted 
by a very odd situation indeed, and we shall await with 
great interest the decision of the Hague tribunal. 

Of course it is clear that such a decision cannot affect 
the relations of great States inter se. Such Powers do 
not repudiate their obligations, if for no higher reason, 
because they cannot afford to repudiate them. Fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy is not a paying policy among such 
members of international society. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the collection of claims due 
from small and evil-intentioned communities is only 
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useful to the creditors. It is also distinctly in the 
interest of the debtors themselves. If it were once 
clearly defined that they would never be made to 
pay, if they declined to do it of their own accord, 
it is quite evident that they would lose at once 
the pecuniary assistance they undoubtedly need to 
bring about even the slight improvements already 
effected within their territories. There would be few 
railways made in the smaller South American States 
under the Drago régime, and another result would be 
that their credit would soon sink to the lowest possible 
ebb. Perhaps then it might be well if the protagonists 
of Dragonism would reflect a little longer before they 
press for an acceptance of their theory by the Hague 
AreOpagus. The Monroe Doctrine is very much more 
than enough to ensure the New World against oppres- 
sion, but President Roosevelt has told us quite recently 
that it was never intended to shield fraud and wrong- 
dealing against their due chastisement. Indeed we 
think it was written last year that Mr. Root himself 
was anxious that the United States should play the 
part of international policeman in the Western hemi- 
sphere, which attitude appears more than inconsistent 
with Mr. Root’s attitude now. 

But, let us suppose that the Hague Conference were 
even to go so far as the ardent supporters of Dragonism 
desire, and that a general arbitration treaty were 
arranged, whereby all such matters as the collection 
of debts or a just composition with a State’s creditors 
were accepted as necessarily referable to some tribunal 
instituted at the Hague. In the end the decisions of 
such a body could only be carried out by force. The 
State which became bankrupt fraudulently would no 
more pay because it was directed to by ‘‘two or more 
international jurists of repute ” sitting in Mr. Carnegie’s 
Palace of Peace than it would when politely requested 
to do so by its creditors. The reprobation of honest 
persons has no effect upon such rulers as President 
Castro. We in no way charged the South American 
Republics as a whole; but in the past South America 
has counted amongst her States a good many financial 
black sheep, who would certainly not be influenced by 
any advice or any decision from the Hague. They 
would hail the Drago doctrine as a charter of immu- 
nity, though, as we said, it would be fatal to them too 
in the end. To South America as a whole it would be 
disastrous. 

If too such a Hague tribunal is to have any majesty 
at all, it must ultimately possess some force to carry out 
its decisions, and therefore we are brought back to the 
point we started from that, if a State, like an individual, 
is to be kept upto its obligations, there must be force 
of some kind in the background, and we have not heard 
that it is proposed to recruit an armed naval and 
military force to act for the Hague tribunal. There- 
fore in the end the original debtor must collect his 
own debts, which he was ready to do without wast- 
ing any time arguing the point. After all the Pan- 
American Congress wanted Mr. Root to pin his country 
down to such an acceptance of the doctrine as would 
involve the United States in armed resistance to any 
attempt to enforce payment by European creditors. 
This he has sagaciously refused to do, but the theory 
he has accepted binds him not to assent to the em- 
ployment of the armed forces of the United States to 
collect debts anywhefe, and this applies to the Old 
World as well as the New, to Turkey or China as 
much as to Venezuela or Colombia, for Dragonism is 
of universal application and would be welcomed by the 
same class of debtors under any sun. 


THE CHILIAN CONVULSION. 


FOLLOWING immediately on the eruption of Vesu- 
vius the San Franciscan earthquake turned all 
our thoughts on the assumed connexion between 
volcanic disturbances and earthquakes: a connexion 
which science admits only doubtfully even if it concedes 
it at all. Now after San Francisco comes the terror that 
has shaken the provinces of Valparaiso and Santiago, 
and has destroyed either completely or partially the two 
splendid cities which give their names to these pro- 
vinces ; one of them, Santiago, being the capital itself 


of the Chilian Republic. We are now able to estimate 
more or less definitely the extent of the calamity. The 
ruin of Valparaiso is as widespread as was that of San 
Francisco; and to the other two provinces must be 
added the province of Aconcagua, all of which adjoin 
and comprise an area of some twelve thousand square 
miles with a population of under a million. But the 
phenomenon, appalling as it is, has nothing novel in 
it. Nothing has been added to seismology but another 
record of an earth disturbance similar in character to 
many which during the last hundred years are known to 
have occurred in that long extent of the Pacific coast from 
San Francisco to the southern point of Chile and South 
America. The generalimpression on the minds of most 
readers of the story from Valparaiso and Santiago is its 
great similarity with that which excited their horror and 
pity when San Francisco was overthrown. Eliminating 
the strong idea which then existed of there being some 
association between the Vesuvian eruption and the earth- 
quake at San Francisco, it seems as though the story 
of Valparaiso were a replica of the earlier calamity. In 
reading the accounts of the terror in Valparaiso caused 
by the earth movements, the destruction of streets 
and buildings densely inhabited, the outbreak in the 
darkened city of conflagrations at many points, we 
seem to be reading again the accounts which were re- 
ceived from San Francisco. The similarity in detail is 
so striking that it includes a remarkable absence of 
one phenomenon in both cases usually expected to 
happen where a town on the coast is exposed to severe 
shocks of earthquake. No detail of horror seems 
lacking save this, and we have only to add it as a 
possible element both at San Francisco and Valparaiso 
in order to conjure up a scene which would have in- 
creased their horrors beyond expression. Both San 
Francisco and Valparaiso, though built on bays of the 
Pacific, were spared the crowning calamity of huge tidal 
waves which usually succeed earthquakes near the sea. 
This is the one deduction which it seems possible 
to make from an apparently immitigable calamity. If 
we had not the recent experiences of the Vesuvian 
eruption and the San Franciscan earthquake to refer 
to we might think, as we read the accounts from Val- 
paraiso, that such a disaster was irremediable. Never 
again we might suppose would men venture to set up 
their hearths and homes where destruction had come 
upon them in such terrible shapes. Yet already, just 
as we are beginning to realise the extent of the 
calamity more completely than the early accounts 
enabled us to do, we hear that the same courage and 
indomitable spirit which contemplated the rebuilding 
of San Francisco are animating the inhabitants 
of Valparaiso. The degeneracies of our age, its 
vices, its weaknesses and its selfishness, are very 
popular topics amongst us just now; but we 
think a fair challenge might be made to previous ages 
to show finer instances of the human spirit proving 
worthy of itself than in the three crucial calamities 
which have happened during this present year. Naples, 
San Francisco, Valparaiso would not, to say the least 
of them, have been cited as model cities for the exem- 
plification of the higher side of human chafacter. 
Crime, lawlessness, and cosmopolitan vices would 
have been said to abound in them ; and yet it is pre- 
cisely there, in the midst of scenes whose natural 
tendency is to dissolve human society into anarchy, 
that we have had opportunities to observe noble 
qualities of manhood and citizenship. When one 
imagines the unmanning terrors to which one might 
be subject in a shipwreck, a fire, a famine, a plague 
or an earthquake, we may wonder what is the human 
virtue which holds together the inhabitants of a city 
Stricken with such swift destruction as these cities 
and towns and villages of Valparaiso and Santiago, 
and enables them to exercise control not only over 
their higher class of citizens but the very lowest. It 
is true that in all the three cases we have mentioned 
the annihilation of the ordinary civic order gave oppor- 
tunities for murder and pillage to the baser sort 
of the populace. But the wonder is, not that these 
opportunities should have been seized by these 
classes, but that with starvation and the deprivation 
of everything man in society values, there should not 


have been a wide relapse into primitive savagery. Yet 
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the discipline and self-control of countless generations 
of political and social union prove so efficacious that 
not only those accustomed to submit to the yoke 
retain the mastery of themselves, but they instinctively 
band together to coerce into order those over whom 
in ordinary circumstances their control is negligently 
ineffective. Possibly we may be even doing less 
than justice to many of those very persons for whose 
benefit martial law has had to be established in Val- 
paraiso. If Bret Harte is a safe master to follow in 
the psychology of such desperadoes, we may speculate 
that probably many of these would display a miracu- 
lously quick change of character, and be tender and 
humane to the point of womanishness in presence of 
weakness and suffering and calamity. And it is a fact 
well known in the records of disasters by sea and 
land that, almost always, those who previously might 
have been considered least promising as heroes dis- 
play the most striking heroism and self-sacrifice. 

These are mysteries of the moral nature of man ; and 
the upheaval of his higher qualities in scenes where 
his character is exposed to the greatest strain has its 
analogy in the incalculable operations of the volcano 
and the earthquake. It is a thought we may take 
satisfaction in, that while such outrages of nature upon 
man’s comfort and security cannot yet be predicted, 
or precautions taken to prevent or disarm them, they 
furnish a field in which we are justified in expecting 
some of the best proofs of man’s superiority to nature. 
In this respect we know more of our moral nature than 
we do of our physical surroundings ; a rather surprising 
fact in days when the study of physical nature so 
triumphs over the older studies of the humanities. We 
have learned from the recent three calamities on the 
grand scale that we need not be ashamed for man’s 
weakness, or cowardice, or selfishness, in mass. We 
must reserve our contempt, our cynicism, our gibes 
for him as he presents himself to us in his indivi- 
dual and atomic capacity. And even in the individual 
we are conscious both in ourselves and others that 
suffering reveals the virtues; so long at least as it 
does not exhaust the faculties. The same quality is 
in public sufferings, as we see in the case of war, 
and in national calamities like this of Chile. The 
mood in which the Chilians have accepted their visita- 
tion is proof, wonderful though the fact really is, that 
it will not crush or depress their buoyancy of spirit. 
This must modify the grief which others feel for 
them and the pity and sympathy they offer. For 
sufferings nobly borne we are compelled to feei admira- 
tion, not merely compassion. When the individual 
bears it so, we honour ourselves in the thought that 
we also are capable of doing and enduring in like 
manner. When a people bears it so, the race shares 
in the honour, and hope is inspired for the future. 
After all so great a calamity must needs be a text to 
preach from, rather than a subject for nice inquiry or 
theme for detached speculation. 


WAGES AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


was issued a few days ago from the offices 
of the Board of Trade one of those volumes which, 
in the language of the naturalist, might be described as 
belonging to the genus ‘‘ blue-book”’, species ‘‘labour”’, 
order ‘‘technical”. None but a scientist should touch 
it: only they can appreciate it who have trained them- 
selves to see acti+n in figures and life in statistics. 

To a person so trained and to a mind suitably 
prepared the ‘‘ Third Abstract of Foreign Labour 
Statistics ” is full of interest. It possesses this interest 
for him not only of itself but also because it immediately 
assumes in his mind the form of a commentary upon 
the British Labour Statistics which issue annually from 
the same offices. Progress and change are relative 
terms and may refer to conditions at different times or 
in different places. The statistics of any country supply 
information on the differences manifested at different 
times ; the statistics of different countries enable us to 
compare the changes in different places under conditions 
which are dissimilar, and are either natural or acquired. 
If we limit our examination to the effects produced by 
the conditions acquired, in other words produced by 


the political systems of the different countries, a con. 
siderable amount of useful information can be found 
in the new volume. 

There is one question to which we have frequently 
sought an answer. We welcome the present volume 
of Foreign Labour Statistics because we think it 
gives it. It has always appeared to us that the effect 
of competition between two similar industries in different 
countries must be to assimilate the conditions in the 
two countries to one another. Thus the competition 
of iron products in England and Germany must tend 
to reduce wages in England to those current in 
Germany. Similarly the competition of say lace goods 
between Nottingham and Plauen must have the effect 
of increasing the hours of labour in the Nottingham 
district beyond the point which would otherwise have 
been necessary. The same is true ofall other industries 
whose products are similar and compete with one 
another. 

This is the problem for which we have attempted to 
discover a solution. The materials compiled by the 
Board of Trade might be expected to prove sufficient. 
Unfortunately the mere record of wages or hours of 
labour is not enough ; the rate of wages in any industry 
at any time is the resultant of a large number of forces 
some of which tend to raise, and the others to depress 
it. The existence of a strong trade union or the fact 
of an exceptional demand might for a time cause a rise 
or prevent a fall of wages. Again the general pro- 
sperity of the country through its effect on demand and 
therefore on prices will in the end affect wages in every 
industry throughout the country. It would be impos- 
sible therefore to discover from a series of statements 
of rates of wages in similar industries, in different 
countries at different times, whether any part of those 
changes can be attributed to foreign competition. 

The answer to the problem can be satisfactorily 
sought only by minute examination of the facts. If 
we find that in all countries wages have risen less 
rapidly in those industries whose products are subject to 
severe foreign competition than in those which are 
unaffected by it, we shall be fully entitled to infer 
that the smaller increase in the former and the larger 
increase in the latter must be due to the presence 
or absence respectively of foreign competition. The 
new volume affords ample evidence in favour of this 
hypothesis. For example the beet-sugar industry 
in France shows advances between the years 1881 
and 1905 in the daily earnings of men, women and 
young persons from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 2}d., 1s. 7id. to 
1s. 8$d., and 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. respectively. The French 
sugar industry is notoriously one which has been 
subject to the severest competition of Continental 
countries, especially Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
which it has been enabled to meet only by the aids of 
bounties and special fiscal privileges not enjoyed by 
other industries. Allowing for the numbers engaged 
in each of the above classes there is an increase in 
twenty-five years amounting to about 12 per cent., 
due mainly however to the disappearance of women’s 
and children’s labour in this industry. The increased 
daily wage for adult male labour is only just about 
2 per cent. Compare this change with that found in 
the French coal mines. In about the same period the 
daily wage per worker has increased from 3s. 3d. 
in 1882 to 3s. 11}d. in 1904 in the case of under- 
ground workers and from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 10d. in 
the case of the surface worker ; an increase of 20 per 
cent. and 22 per cent. respectively. In the case of 
French iron mines, which in the past quarter of a 
century have had to face a considerable competition 
with Spanish and Swedish ores, the improvement has 
not been nearly so large. In Germany also the same 
proposition can be established by comparing the con- 
ditions of the miners in Prussia and of workmen on 
the State Railways in Wiirtemberg with the conditions 
in any of the large manufacturing industries. In the 
United Kingdom also, as is shown by the first Fiscal 
Blue-book, wages in the twenty-five years ending 1902 
increased by 12} per cent. in the building trades which 
is least influenced by foreign competition, by 7 per cent. 
in the textile trades which are largely affected by 
foreign competition, and by 5 per cent. in agriculture 
which has been almost destroyed by imports of agri- 
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cultural produce. It is remarkable that in these in- 
dustries wages have varied directly with the severity of 
the competition to which they are respectively subject. 
There is a connexion, more or less definite and clear, 
between competition and rise in wages. 

A number of important consequences flow imme- 
diately from this conclusion. In the first place we must 
be ready to doubt the truth of the statement that the 
cost of every industrial reform in the way of increased 
wages, diminished hours, improved conditions, is com- 
pensated for by at least an equivalent increase in 
the efficiency of the workman. A reduction of the 
hours of labour from ten to nine per day would have 
the effect, it is frequently stated, of making the work- 
man so much more efficient that he would at the same 
wages be more profitable to his employers. A rise in 
wages, by providing the workman with a larger margin 
of comforts to draw upon, is said to increase his pro- 
ductive powers to an extent much greater than this 
increase of wages. The same is said to apply to all 
the factory and industrial legislation of the past fifty 
years. Toa certain limited extent we believe it to be 
true, but as commonly stated we are compelled to 
regard it as a gross exaggeration—very much against 
our will. No man can be an efficient workman if his 
earnings are too small—his physique then suffers— 
or if they are too high—his inclination for work is 
then bound to suffer. The point at which every work- 
man is most efficient lies somewhere, definite and fixed, 
between these two limits, and any movement up or 
down at this point tends to a diminution of his general 
efficiency. The failure of wages in any one industry 
to keep pace with that of general wages throughout 
the country indicates, however, that in this case some re- 
tarding influences are at work which have been sufficient 
to counteract the general progress of the country 
reflected in the course of general wages. 

It follows also from this examination that an indus- 
trial system in which each industry is relieved of foreign 
competition would permit, if wisely administered, a 
greater improvement in the conditions of the people 
than any other system. We ourselves are unable to 
discover any meritorious features in the piling up 
mountain-high of our export trade, regardless of the 
character and volume of our imports. We believe 
that a system which limited or restricted our exports 
to a point just sufficient to pay for necessary imports 
{i.e. of goods which it would be impossible to produce 
easily in this country) might be of greatest benefit to 
the country and its citizens. If these principles be 
accepted, it follows that a protective system might be 
adopted in this country to its advantage. No doubt 
exports would then fall, because imports would also 
diminish. It would at least be more possible than at 
present for each country to work out its own industrial 
salvation in its own way, regardless of the policy of 
foreign countries which at the present time have so 
determining an influence on our own social and in- 
dustrial development. 


PARLIAMENTARY SESSION.—III. 


Sx months of parliamentary life is not a very long 
period in which to measure reputations, yet it is 
long enough to afford indications of interest for the 
parliamentary future. Who are the men who are des- 
tined to be the conspicuous figures of the present House 
of Commons? The answer to this question requires a 
brief consideration of four separate parties—the Minis- 
terial, the Opposition, the Irish, and the Independent 
Labour. Taking the Government first it is undoubted 
that the Prime Minister has been unexpectedly successful. 
He has been strangely and incalculably successful, for he 
has never even professed to master a single subject of 
first-class parliamentary importance. Education, South 
Africa, the army, trades disputes—all passed by him 
like the “‘ idle wind ”, as far as the immensely important 
details are concerned, and yet in all these distracting 
issues he was able to keep the party together. The 
Premier undoubtedly possesses vigour, bonhomie and 
the faculty of conciliation. He is an invaluable and 
probably an irreplaceable asset to his Government simply 
because the present majority in the House of Commons 


acknowledge an allegiance to him which they never 
even profess to the party of which he is the head. And 
yet Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has no claims 
whatever to the highest arts of Parliamentary leader- 
ship. His methods are those of the bludgeon. He 
comes into action like a creaky old Spanish galleon, 
carrying a big spread of canvas, but not very adroit 
in manceuvre. Indeed it is by a strange paradox true 
that the phrase ‘‘methods of barbarism” which 
almost overwhelmed Sir Henry in Opposition has 
gained him his vogue with the present majority in 
the House of Commons. To the Opposition the Prime 
Minister presents rather the appearance of being 
carried away by the cheers of his supporters than 
of controlling them, and the comparison has occurred to 
many of an old game hunter suddenly offered a corn diet 
after many years of the unstimulating grass of opposi- 
tion. Of the other members of the Treasury Bench the 
great successes have been Mr. Morley and Sir Edward 
Grey. Mr. Morley’s reputation is the common pride of 
the House, and his administration of Indian affairs has 
elicited generous admiration from those who have least 
sympathy with his politics. Ten years ago Mr. Morley 
exclaimed in a fine phrase: ‘‘I am all for a greater 
England” ; years of opposition have given him speeches 
to explain, but they have been powerless to destroy 
that greatness of mind which qualifies him to adminis- 
ter a great Imperial charge. Sir Edward Grey needs 
no eulogy in these columns. His critics sit, and will 
continue to sit, not on the Opposition side of the House 
but below the gangway on his own side. There were 
Robertsons and Dillons in the days of Chatham : 
Chatham knew how to deal with them and so does 
Sir Edward Grey. 

Mr. Asquith has neither advanced nor lost ground 
in the controversies of the last six months. Bis old 
debating skill is unimpaired, but he has not yet lived 
down either Labour distrust, or the antagonism of the 
pro-Boer section of the party. His future cannot even 
now be pronounced a certain one. For what it is 
worth he is esteemed on the Opposition benches as the 
most powerful debaterin the Government. Mr. Lloyd- 
George has not perhaps realised the brilliant anticipa- 
tions based upon his free-lance career in Opposition. 
He has it is true handled the Merchant Shipping Bill 
with skill, tact and patience, but his treatment of the 
Welsh section of the Education Bill showed neither 
care, premeditation nor parliamentary skill. His 
general attitude was conciliatory, but a strong man 
makes up his mind beforehand whether a new 
Minister for Wales is to be created or not, and Mr. 
Lloyd-George among his many gifts does not number the 
facility of extemporising complicated amendments. Mr. 
Winston Churchill chose his office (or procured it to be 
chosen for him) with characteristic cleverness. He has 
loomed consistently in the public eye, and has un- 
doubtedly advanced his parliamentary position. His 
was the most difficult position of all—to liquidate the 
great Chinese fraud—and he has certainly achieved this 
feat with the minimum of exposure. The tribute is a 
qualified one. Mr. Churchill has a great intuitive 
comprehension of the House ef Commons—a circum- 
stance which makes his abominable speech upon the 
Milner resolution almost unintelligible—but he retrieved 
it by a very able exposition of the new Transvaal Con- 
stitution. The case was bad but the speech admirable. 

On the Opposition side Mr. Chamberlain dominated 
everyone when he intervened in debate. His course 
reminded one of Achilles round the walls of Troy. In 
fact he is the only really great figure in the House. 
Supreme when colonial affairs are under discussion, he 
equally became and has remained, since his famous 
amendment, the most constructive critic of the ill-starred 
Education Bill. Mr. Balfour was undoubtedly out of 
touch with the majority in the present House at the 
time of his election—a circumstance which is too 
readily presumed to be to his discredit. His adroit- 
ness, brilliancy and resource in Committee of the 
Education Bill have placed him in a position which 
even this House of Commons cannot ignore, and the 
rank ‘and file of the party will not lightly forget the 
generosity and real greatness with which he placed 
himself at the head of attenuated minorities in Com- 
mittee of the Trades Disputes Bill. 
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Among the rank and file of the Opposition Lord 
Balcarres has immensely strengthened his position. 
His devotion to work knows no limits and he places a 
parliamentary experience which is now considerable at 
the absolute disposal of the humblest member of the 
party. Of the new members Lord Robert Cecil is 
easily the best. President of the Union at Oxford, he 
has patiently prepared himself for a parliamentary 
career by many years of forensic industry. He lacks, 
it is true, the personal magnetism of Lord Hugh, and 
will never perhaps be so conspicuous as a second read- 
ing speaker, but he possesses in a higher degree that 
comprehensive and exact intelligence—that penetrating 
grasp of detail—which count for so much in the House 
of Commons. 

The Labour party has not proved fruitful in men likely 
to play a commanding part in public affairs. The best 
rhetoricians among them are Mr. Macdonald and Mr. 
Snowden, but neither will exercise the influence in the 
House of Commons which the simple shrewdness and 
business-like directness of Mr. Shackleton have gained 
for him. Mr. Keir Hardie will repeat the réle of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy in the Irish party. F. E. Smitx. 


THE CITY. 


“| aE has been plenty of excitement in the Stock 

Exchange during the past week. Members 
returned to business on Monday after the holiday of 
Saturday to find themselves in the midst of a wild 
boom in American railroad shares which recalled the 
days of the Northern Pacific ‘‘corner” a few years 

o. Concurrently with this remarkable outburst in 
the Yankee section, which was to a certain extent 
reflected in the mining market, the effect of the earth- 

uake in Valparaiso was apparent in the depression of 
the gilt-edged markets and in the various foreign 
securities—Government, railway, municipal and in- 
dustrial—which are intimately connected with the 
republic of Chili. It is a rare occurrence for the 
House to witness a contrast so marked, as in ordinary 
circumstances unusual strength in two markets would 
be sufficient to give a fillip elsewhere, and more par- 
ticularly in the conditions which obtained at the close 
of business last week, when there appeared to be a 
steady and increasing confidence all round. On calmer 
consideration, and following an unofficial statement by 
the insurance companies, it became apparent that 
English companies are not deeply involved in risks in 
Valparaiso, whilst any insurances which may have 
been effected are efficiently protected by a stringent 
earthquake clause. The immediate fear that heavy 
realisations of securities would be necessary - was 
therefore disposed of, but the disturbance of the inter- 
national money market which will of course be drawn 
upon to provide the replacement of capital lost by 
the disaster and which is at present computed at 
10,000,000 to £15,000,000, is in itself a serious 
factor coming at a time when the demands of other 
countries for gold are so pressing. The London 
market is not in a position to part with gold very freely 
and an unexpected purchaser has come forward in the 
shape of Russia, upon whose account, so it is stated, a 
German bank has been buying during the past week. 
There appears to be little prospect in these circum- 
stances of any further reduction in the Bank rate and 
gilt-edged stocks are unlikely to show any substantial 
improvement, although the investment demand for 
colonial securities continues to be steady. 

The announcement of the Union Pacific dividend 
was made shortly after the opening of business in New 
York on Friday and as the 3 per cent. for the half-year 
with a bonus of 2 per cent. was 1 per cent. more than 
expected even by the sanguine, the rise in quota- 
tions was immediate, causing a scene of consider- 
able excitement which became intensified when the 
Southern Pacific announcement of a dividend of 
24 per cent. for the half-year was known. It is very 
remarkable that sensational movements in American 
shares frequently take place when the London Exchange 
is closed and Saturday saw Wall Street in full enjoy- 
ment of pushing prices far ahead of those ruling here 


on Friday—the adjustment of parities on Monday and 
the wild scene which followed will not be soon forgotten 
by those who witnessed the market. Following the 
outburst the market settled down a little and profit. 
taking took place in the two stocks mentioned, but on 
Tuesday telegrams were received from New York that 
the dividend on Atchison would be raised from 4 to 
6 per cent. and these shares became the pivot of the 
market. The rumour has not been confirmed and we 
do not think that the distribution will go beyond 5 per 
cent., although we believe this rate may be confidently 
expected. It is almost unnecessary to point out that 
the market is now in a very unhealthy state and should 
be left severely alone except by those who are in a 
position to risk heavy losses. We have endeavoured 
to show for some time past that the companies 
which have now increased their dividends were 
justified in so doing based upon their earnings; 
and there may be probably other companies, such 
as Chesapeake and Ohio for example, which are 
in a position to add 1 per cent. to their dividends, but 
after due allowance for real intrinsic values there 
remains a considerable margin of the rises in certain 
stocks which is undoubtedly due to professional mani- 
pulation. Our latest advices in regard to the autumn 
money outlook in the United States are less satisfac- 
tory, and the strain thrown upon the currency by the 
recent heavy speculation may well prove too much 
taken in conjunction with the legitimate demands for 
crop moving. We have it on the best authority that the 
more conservative banking houses are genuinely 
anxious in spite of the belief that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will release Government Funds, and the 
heavy demand may easily prove too much, bringing a 
break in prices, although it must be remembered that 
the severe stringency of money last autumn did not 
prove so serious as anticipated. 

Whenever the South African mining market is at a 
loss to explain a settling down of prices the expression 
‘*healthy reaction” is invariably used. Dealers repeat 
the expression like a lot of parrots without in the least 
knowing what they mean. There is no necessity to 
search far for the cause of the slight decline. The 
genuine investment of money in South African mines 
after the experiences of recent years must necessarily 
be of slow growth and modest dimensions, and is not 
sufficient in itself to keep a moderate boom going 
without assistance from speculative quarters. This is 
what has taken place: there has been a fair amount 
of real buying for investment in the gold-mines, some 
bear closing, and also speculative purposes. The com- 
bination has lifted prices considerably since last account, 
and very naturally with a slackening off in the good 
buying prices have dropped back and the speculator 
has thought well to secure his paper profit. But the 
undertone of the market is good, and we have not 
known any upward movement during recent years 
based upon such generally sound business as has taken 
place lately. 

The drop in the United Railways of Havana Ordinary 
stock is the outcome of the fear that the insurrection 
in Cuba may result in damage to the railway, but the 
vigorous: action towards the rebel leaders which has 
taken place encourages the hope that the trouble will 
be of a temporary character only ; and should this be 
so, the purchase of the Ordinary stock of the company 
at current quotations should prove a profitable trans- 
action. The negotiations which have taken place in 
regard to the acquisition of the Matanzas Railway have 
now been concluded, and the inclusion of this line in the 
United system should prove a source of considerable 
future strength, as it will bring the chief lines in the: 
richest province of Cuba under one administration. 


INSURANCE RETURNS TO THE BOARD 
OF TRADE. 


E referred last week to the recommendation of 

the Select Committee of the House of Lords that 
foreign life insurance companies should not be required 
to deposit in this country funds to cover the liability 
to British policyholders. This is so obviously the right. 
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decision that comparatively little interest attaches to it, 
and the part of the report to which most attention will 
be paid is that which deals with the returns to the 
Board of Trade. 

It is proposed that in addition to the information 
called for by the schedules to the Act of 1870 every 
company should state the market value of its assets. 
This suggestion was advocated by nearly all the wit- 
nesses and not objected to by any. It is already com- 
plied with by the companies which make returns to the 
State of New York, and, whether or not required by 
law, it will probably become the custom for all the life 
offices to give in their balance-sheets or in their reports 
the information proposed. Custom is stronger than 
law, and we fully expect that the next reports of many 
companies will give details of the securities held and 
their market values at the date of the account. A few 
offices will set the example and the rest will follow. 
This is the sensible way in which insurance companies 
work in this country, and the attention that has been 
called to the point will produce the information. It is 
probable that if the details are not given voluntarily, 
legislation will be invoked, and new insurance laws, 
however short, are to be avoided if possible. 

The only other new proposal is a statement of the 
amount of business done in the United Kingdom. This 
would be interesting but of little value unless complete 
returns—revenue accounts and valuations—were sup- 
plied. The committee suggest that a valuation 
should not be given because ‘‘ the total assurance 
fund of every company should be liable for all policies 
alike”. We cannot see the force of this argument. 
The Standard for instance values separately the 
“Home”’, ‘* Indian and Colonial (Temperate Climates)”’, 
“East Indies” and ‘‘ West Indies” policies. In each 
branch with-profit and without-profit policies are shown 
separately and in the valuation balance-sheet the 
liabilities are added together and set against the total 
assets of the company. This is what is wanted from 
all companies doing business outside the United 
Kingdom as well as within. 

The really important point in the report is whether 
or not the Board of Trade have power to compel 
accurate and complete returns according to the Act of 
1870. The Board say they have no power and they 
certainly act up to this opinion, but as Lord Stanley of 
Alderley pointed out ‘within the limits of the Act [of 
1870] your power still exists for the £50 [a day] penalty 
if they do not fill up the form” and Mr. Fry 
of the Board of Trade replied ‘‘ Certainly’. This 
is the root of the whole matter. Our system is full 
publicity and no Government control and it is essential 
that the information rendered to the Government and 
published in the Annual Blue Book should be correct 
and complete. We do not believe for one moment that 
the Board lack the legal power to compel compliance 
with the schedules and we fail to see how any fresh 
Act of Parliament could be worded to give fuller 
powers than the Act of 1870. A fine of £50 a day for 
default and fine and imprisonment for false returns are 
already available if only the Board of Trade would 
exercise their powers. If a company sends in an in- 
complete or erroneous return let the Board of Trade 
threaten the penalty: if this does not produce the 
desired result let the Board try to enforce it: if any 
company were bold enough to resist and the Board 
were proved to be exceeding their powers then let 
new legislation be introduced to give if possible the 
power which the Board think they are now without. 
Proper returns there must be, but the way to get them 
is by greater energy on the part of the Board of Trade, 
not by fresh legislation. 

_Mr. Ackland, the Actuary to the Board, mentioned in 
his evidence that an official letter was being sent to the 
companies pointing out that sinking fund policies, 
which involve no Life contingency, should not be 
included in the Life assurance accounts. This is not 
merely a matter of some importance, as we have several 
times pointed out, but is a healthy sign of the way the 

oard can deal with the companies. If the offices are 
asked in this way to make slight variations in their 
returns for the purpose of bringing about uniformity of 
‘Statement or of supplying fuller information, very few 
companies would fail to comply. An instance, not 


referred to before the committee, is the way in which 
the ‘‘ average rates of interest at which the assurance 
fund was invested since the last investigation” is 
stated by different companies. The question is 
badly worded in the Act of 1870 and two offices 
earning the same rate of interest may answer it so 
that one office appears to be earning one quarter of 
I per cent. more than the other. This might easily make 
the worse company seem the better and so mislead an 
intending policyholder. 

There are many other features in the returns in regard 
to which the information is not uniform, not accurate, 
or not full enough, which could be remedied by the 
Board of Trade without any great difficulty if the Board 
would only take a little more trouble than they do at 
present. Thereport of the Lords’ Committee is exactly 
what was wanted, and it will be productive of much 
good if it leads to improvements in the official returns, 
as it probably will. 


THE LABOURING BAT. 


"Ts long ordeal of the County Championship is not 

yet past. Many cricketers of the one-day and 
two-day match have put away their bats for the year, 
but the county teams are still fighting and the cricket 
intelligence is still the first page to which the more 
intellectual turn. The modern county cricketer is no 
sunburnt loiterer on the face of the earth. From May 
to September he is journeying from one end of the 
country to the other, fielding out and bowling while 
others make runs, and if fortunate adding to his 
exertions by making runs himself. It has become 
warfare and no holiday. Some teams, and no wonder, 
grow tired and endurance becomes a valuable asset, 
perhaps too valuable an asset in what is a game of 
skill. Nor is that all: a real inequality enters when 
not all who struggle for the prize have to endure the 
same in their efforts to win it. 

Nobody grudges Kent their wonderful career during 
the present season. As an Eleven Kent represent the 
truest aspect of the game. Kentish men, youth, and a 
generous sprinkling of amateurs, the majority of them 
are actually taking their holiday by playing county 
cricket. The Kent team enter into the competition 
whole-heartedly only late in the season: the greater 
part of Kent cricket is crowded into the space of a not 
inordinate summer holiday. That is good for their 
cricket, and the Kent eleven are playing cricket in a 
way different from the manner of other teams in the 
country. What is the moral? There is too much 
cricket. Most counties play more matches than the 
ordinary man can efficiently take part in, certainly more 
matches than the ordinary amateur can take part in. 
It takes some years of county cricket before the ordi- 
nary amateur, born under no fortunate star, can reap 
the full enjoyment of the game, and several years of so 
strenuous a training—possibly a's> a waste of time— 
deter the young amateur, and, asa result, it will be 
found that in counties with a long programme it is 
very difficult to get the amateur to play. This is 
indisputably bad for county cricket. There is another 
bad sign. Even those amateurs who at one time or 
another played county cricket seem now to tire of it 
sooner, or, when the future stares them at closer 
quarters, to begin to realise sooner that modern cricket 
is incompatible with a tolerable middle age. And so 
this season is seeing several great lights disappear 
Some new lights it is true have emerged. A Mr. Knox 
(but ‘‘ the great match” this week hardly suggests that 
at the present rate, given the inclination, he will last 
long as the mainstay of Surrey bowling) and a Mr. 
Hutchings—but it is probably idle to suppose that the 
ravages in the amateur ranks are being permanently 
repaired. The tendency under the present system must 
be all the other way ; for the dilemma is very real. To 
save the game the amateur must continue to play. If 
he continues to play, what of himself? To save a game 
is he to destroy, not possibly his soul, but his career ? 
Nothing here need be said on the score of enjoyment, 
though that point too admits of being urged. Is 
county cricket at present the most enjoyable cricket ? 
The old Platonic test is the only test. Ask those who 
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have tried the first-class and the second-class cricket 
under modern conditions. 

On Monday, August 20, Kent had played nineteen 
and Yorkshire twenty-five matches. That is the way 
and the solution. Kent have probably enjoyed more 
because they have endured less. Probably they have 
played better for that same reason, and cricket is after 
all among the enjoyments. 


EN PASSANT. 


“TH law may be an ass ; an ass at times, in fact at 
most times, has a very shrewd idea what he is 
about. And the law shows very sound sense in some 
things at any rate. It agrees and happily expresses 
some very human facts. The legal doctrine of domicil 
for instance is pure human nature. Your domicil, 
according to law, is not where you are, or where you 
happen to be living, but where you regard yourself as 
living of choice. Your domicil is more in you than in 
your venue. If you leave your country fora time with the 
intention of returning, living abroad in parenthesis as it 
were, your home, in your own mind, still being England, 
here will your domicil be, though the bracketed period 
run to ten or twenty years. The shallow man will say how 
absurd ; how can you be domiciled in England when 
you have been living ten or adozen years in America? 
But any man who in fact has been living in America 
with the intention of coming back will see nothing 
absurd in it all. It is just what he feels. In America 
he has no continuing city ; he is but a bird of passage 
no matter how long the passage take. He might leave 


| 
| 


England at twenty and not return till he was seventy, | 


and still all the while he would feel he was domiciled in 
England. On the other hand the man who means to 
plant himself in America would in six months feel 
far more attached to the soil than the undomiciled 
man who had been there six years. 
a matter of feeling. 

And it is curious how it colours everything around 
us and outside of us. If you have two houses, or 


even but two sleeping-places, how the whole face of | 


| accustomed to see from within. 


| when they are domiciled in the country. That is just 
the point. Their detachment is complete because they 
_ know that they are all the time living elsewhere. 
| But fineness of perception of this state of passage, of 
| being in and not of your ordinary world, is keenest 
| and delicatest in those whose home is in London 
_ when, as at this time of year, they pass through it on 
their way from a holiday in one place to a holiday in 
another. The change in the aspect of the streets, ip 
the look of the people, is almost eery. You are in places 
so familiar that they are almost part and parcel with 
yourself, in streets you walk through nearly every day 
of your life, yet they now stand wholly outside you. 
You have lost touch with them entirely. Of course 
there is an actual, the philosopher would say an objec- 
tive, difference in the West End you are passing 
through at this time of year. The crowd is smaller, 
and those who make it are not they who fill the streets 
at other times. The London man might naturally feet 
strange in a crowd of provincials in London. But 
this does not account for his feeling of detachment en 
passant. It is not a true diagnosis. For he feels 
as much detached from the familiar streets which have 


not changed as from the people who have: and the 
detachment is just as haunting, if he happens to be 
passing through at the height of the London season, 
having for some reason taken his holiday early that year. 
He feels it even more perhaps in this case, for he 
cannot explain to himself his aloofness, of which he is 
oppressively conscious, from scenes and people so 
familiar to him. If he goes into his club, this detach- 
ment besets him ; he is amongst his friends and familiars 
but he knows that he is not one of them to-day. The 
truth is he is now seeing from without what he is 
He is not living where 


_ he is, partly he is in the place he has left, but mainly in 
| the place whither he is going, for there is he domiciled. 


either is changed by the fact of your sleeping or not | 


sleeping in it. You have slept in one, you are going 
to sleep in it again to-night: look in at the other 
house, how cold, how unrelated to you it seems, 
though it be in complete living order. The dining- 


room wears a wholly different aspect from that it wore | 


when you came down to breakfast in it after sleeping 
upstairs. Your body no doubt is in this house for the 
moment, but you have left yourself in the other where 


you are living ; or more exactly, where you are sleep- | 


ing. For where we sleep there we live. Some men 
leave their country home for London at eight in the 
morning and do not return till eight or nine at night, 
but they will tell you, every one of them, without a 
pause, that they live in the country. So strong is this 
sentiment that we have known men, whose sleeping- 
place was but a pied-a-terre in, say, Jermyn Street, 
who recognising that they could not call it a living-place, 
would instinctively say, and always did say, that they 
did not live anywhere. If you do not live where you 
sleep, you live nowhere. Collectively of course these 
men lived in London, but that was a mere geogra- 
phical term: it had no domicil meaning at all. 

Very many, though few enough among the many, 
are domiciled half the year in London and half the year 
in the country ; and they know well the psychological 
change the change of domicil works in them. During 
the country-half they have from time to time to come 


to town on business, to make purchases, maybe to see | 


a new play or hear some particular music; and they 
sleep one night in their town house, or perhaps more 
probably at an hotel. They are strangers and sojourners 
in a great city. They no more, in their feelings, make 
part of the London world than if they were at that 
very moment strolling round their place or out hunting 
or shooting. If they are sleeping in an hotel, they look 
out on the familiar streets with the eyes of a foreigner ; 
as they might look on the familiar streets of Paris, on 
the morning of arrival. If they sleep in their town 
house, they are lodgers in their own home, yet not in 
their home, in their house, for it is not their home, 


; I _ The change is not in London but in him. 
It is all subjective, | 


Similar, but only accidentally similar, is one’s im- 


| pression of London for the first half-hour on returning 


after a long absence. One does get an outside sense 
of it, which will have wholly worn off the next day. 
But this is merely that we have not had time to grow 
accustomed to the environment: hence the feeling 
soon passes. We have come back for good, we are 
domiciled in London: we know we are part of it, but 
our senses have not had time to get in harmony with 
their surroundings. En passant it is the reverse : our 
senses are quite in harmony with their surroundings ; we 
have not been away long enough to grow unaccustomed ; 
but our real self is elsewhere and we know it; and so 
we are out of relation with the things we see and hear. 
It is precisely S. Paul’s feeling towards this world. He 
felt he was domiciled in another world. He was here 
only en passant. 


LUNDY ISLAND. 


A BARRIER of granite, lying right athwart the 
crowded fairway of the great Severn estuary, 
often shrouded in impenetrable fog, its western cliffs 
exposed to the full fury of the Atlantic breakers, 
Lundy Island is a sirens’ rock that has lured many a 
good ship besides the ‘‘ Montagu” to her doom. The 
recorded wrecks, it is true, are comparatively few in 
number. But the caves of the west coast are full of 
wreckage, and as the granite crags descend abruptly 
to the water’s edge, it is likely that the islanders are 
right in their belief that many vessels have gone down 
with all hands off this iron shore, and that its victims 
form a goodly proportion of the ocean mysteries that 
are never solved. 


In shape Lundy is not unlike the leaf of the common - 


dandelion. It is about three miles long and a bare 
mile in breadth at the south shore, tapering to a point 
at the northern end ; and on either side its coast-line is 
very irregular and indented with numerous coves. 
The plateau is divided by the quarter, the halfway, and 
the three-quarter walls into four unequal parts ; of 
these only the southern portion is under any sort of 
cultivation ; the remainder beyond the quarter wall is 
all sheep and cattle runs. On the east coast there are 
some abandoned granite quarries; the difficulties of 
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transhipment were so great that it did not pay to work 
them, though some of the stone is of so close and fine 
a grain that it was used for the facing of the Thames 
Embankment. The cliffs are even now disfigured by 
piles of rock and mounds of rubble scattered here and 
there from the numerous pits; and one can still dis- 
tinguish the marks made by the sleepers of the tram- 
way that carried the stone to a wooden jetty which 
has long ago disappeared. The grandest scenery is on 
the west coast, which is a long succession of rocky 
promontories at whose foot, in a westerly breeze, the 
long Atlantic rollers thunder as they break in clouds of 
spray. Here is the smooth slope of the Devil’s Slide, 
with its fall of some four hundred feet to a pool of 
deep, green water enclosed in rock; and here is the 
largest brook in the island; issuing from a rushy pond 
at the head of a valley of rocks, it falls from ledge to 
ledge in tiny cascades of foam until it pours down a 
precipice almost at the foot of a tall pillar of granite 
called the Devil’s Chimney. Off the next headland the 
sharp outline of the Needle Rock rises against a back- 
ground of blue sky and green and white sea. 

The only landing place is a small bay with a shingle 
beach, on the south-east side of the island. The cliffs 
here are of slate, crossed in places by narrow veins of 
greenstone. At high tide they shelve precipitously to 
the very water’s edge. On your left, as you enter the 
bay, the tide swirls swiftly round the black rocks at 
the base of the green-topped South Point ; then comes 
a dip above which, rising to a height of some three 
hundred feet, is the steep cliff of Lametry with the 
lighthouse ; a sharp ridge of slate joins this to the 
sheer crag faced with greenstone. From the summit 
four hundred feet above the sea-level the dark, square 
battlements of Moresco Castle frown on the landing- 
place at its foot. A rough road winds from the beach 
past the combe or hollow sheltering the squire’s house 
to the farm and the white stone church at the top of 
the plateau. 

Past headlands carpeted with lichens and sea-pinks, 
with a patch of grey here and there where the rock 
protrudes, you come to the tall cone of the Shutter, at 
the south-west corner of the island. A narrow ridge of 
rock, some hundred feet above the level of a little shore- 
less bay, joins the Shutter to the cliff, in whose face, 
about fifty feet below the summit of the plateau, yawns 
a smooth abyss, in shape like an inverted wedge, known 
as the Devil’s Limekiln. The bottom is strewn with 
huge boulders, which are sucked backwards and for- 
wards by the surge that rushes moaning through a 
narrow cavern. There is a local tradition—referred to 
by Kingsley—that the Shutter once exactly filled the pit, 
until the Devil, perceiving its possibilities for mischief 
now wasted, plucked it out and set it up in the sea. A 
swift race pours across a sunken reef between the 
Shutter and the Black Rock, a low treacherous crag 
about a hundred and fifty yards from the shore. This 
rock, and not the Shutter, is Kingsley’s ‘‘ huge black 
fang” rising ‘‘ amid a column of salt smoke” on the 
seaward side of the tide-race; and if in place of 
** Shutter ” we understand ‘‘ Black Rock ”, the mystery 
—which has puzzled many—how the Armada galleon 
could go ashore between the Shutter and the land is 
explained. 


SOME NOTES ON BLAKE. 
(FROM THE CUMBERLAND PAPERS.) 


As there is no danger that Blake will ever become a 
fashion, the signs of revived interest in the man 
and his work may be welcomed. In 1862 Samuel 
Palmer, who loved and understood Blake as few have 
ever loved and understood him, could advise those who 
were about to print ‘‘The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell” in a book meant to interpret that ‘ unknown 
painter ” to the public: ‘‘I think the whole page at the 
top of which I have made a cross in red chalk would at 
once exclude the work from every drawing-room table 
in England.” As recently as 1896 the reproduction of a 
drawing by Blake was enough to excluce a magazine 
called ‘‘The Savoy” from the bookstalls of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son. We are only ten years older, 
but I do not think either of these incidents would 


happen in 1906. We have exhibitions, reproductions, 
reprints, critical editions, and we are to have acatalogue 
raisonné, and, before the winter, the long-lost life 
of Blake by the Judas among his disciples, Frederick 
Tatham, and, best of all, Blake’s letters, edited from 
the originals by that scrupulous enthusiast Mr. A. G. B. 
Russell. I do not quite remember how many books on 
Blake are in preparation besides my own. The first 
edition of Gilchrist’s Life (there is an odd delusion, 
fostered, I suppose, by the second-hand booksellers, 
that the second edition is out of print) is to appear in 
at least two new shapes, cheap and dear, with and 
without illustrations. I have heard from a German 
lady who is writing a book on Blake, and I have heard 
of a Frenchman who is writing a book on Blake. But 
there is never likely to be a work on Blake which will 
supersede that just, eloquent, generous, and illuminating 
“‘ critical” essay which Mr. Swinburne wrote forty 
years ago and has only now reprinted.* It is a book 
marvellous for sanity and insight ; it was a defence of 
Blake at a time when he needed to be defended, and it 
repeats his praise now, when the praise is no longer 
startling. And it will remind some people, who may 
have forgotten the critic in the poet, how infallible as 
a critic Mr. Swinburne has always been, in all vital 
matters. 

To those who really care for Blake, almost anything 
connected with him is of interest, and in the scraps 
which follow it seems to me that we get several 
glimpses of him in passing. In the ‘‘ Hampstead 
Annual” of 1903 Dr. Garnett printed for the first 
time some very remarkable letters of William Blake, 
which he had found in the Cumberland Papers in the 
British Museum, then not long available to the 
public under the terms of the bequest. The letters 
were very incorrectly printed, and perhaps the most 
interesting paragraph was, by some unaccountable 
accident, omitted. It occurs in a letter to a cer- 
tain Dr. Trusler, a quack of the period, who had 
wanted Blake to do some illustrations for one of his 
books : was it ‘‘ The Way to be Rich and Respectable ” ? 
Blake found that their ‘‘ideas on Moral Painting ” dif- 
fered so much that to work for one who had ‘fallen 
out with the Spiritual World” was impossible. In the 
omitted paragraph he says: ‘‘ But I am happy to finda 
Great Majority of Fellow Mortals who can Elucidate 
My Visions and Particularly they have been Elucidated 
by Children who have taken a greater delight in con- 
templating my Pictures than I even hoped. Neither 
Youth nor Childhood is Folly or Incapacity. Some 
Children are Fools and so are some Old Men. But 
There is a vast Majority on the side of Imagination or 
Spiritual Sensation.” There are many stories of Blake’s 
love of children, and of their love for him, but this is 
the only reference that I have found in his own writings 
to his belief in a child’s faculty of seeing spiritually, 
and to his consciousness of children’s delight in his 
pictures. 

A large part of the letters in the Cumberland Papers 
are written by Mr. Cumberland to his son George, or 
by George to his father, and two of these, relating to 
Blake, are given by Dr. Garnett in the ‘‘ Hampstead 
Annual”. The whole series is full of entertainment, 
and is like a novel in chapters written after Richardson, 
with humours, crudities, and moralisings worthy of 
“Pamela”. George Cumberland was a Bristol gentle- 
man who was a good friend to many artists, and he 
would appear to have written at least one novel about 
which persons as unlike as Taylor of Norwich and 
Richard Cromek were equally exercised in mind. 
Thomas Taylor, in one of several quaint letters, writes 
on 16 October, 1798: 

‘‘ With respect to your novel, since you desire me to 
give you my opinion freely of its merit, 1 must own that 
I think it more entertaining than instructive, more 
ingenious than moral. I will not, indeed I cannot sup- 
pose that you would undertake to defend lasciviousness 
publickly ; and yet to me it appears that it is as much 
patronized by the conduct of your Sophisms, as by the 
works of Mrs. Woolstoncraft. You will doubtless 
excuse the freedom of this Opinion, when you consider 
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that as I am a professed Platonist, love is with me ¢rue 
only in proportion as it is pure; or, in other words, in 
proportion as it rises above the gratification of our 
brutal part.” 

It is apparently to the same novel that Cromek refers 
in a letter written in the year of his publication of 
Blake's ‘‘ inventions ” in illustration of Blair’s ‘‘ Grave”. 
The story of the quarrel between Blake and Cromek 
has been amply enough explained elsewhere and most 
cogently by Mr. Swinburne on pp. 52-9 of his book on 
Blake ; but there is enough evidence of character and 
manners in this mere business letter to account for the 
whole quarrel. Cromek writes to Cumberland: 


** My dear Sir— 

With this you will receive the Book you had ye 
goodness to subscribe for. 

I should feel myself much wanting in gratitude if I 
did not beg your acceptance of this book as an acknow- 
ledgment, at least, of the many kindnesses I received 
from you and your good Family when in Bristol. 

Through the d d carelessness of my Printer your 
Name is omitted in the list; a misfortune that I de- 
plored, and almost raved about for three Days and 
three Nights. 

You are one of ye only persons in Bristol who 
thoroughly understands the Inventions of Blake—your 
Name has also some influence, and consequently the 
affair is to the last degree unlucky. However it is 
past. 

Of course our Friend Stothard has not written to 
thank you for your Drawings—but, I can assure you, 
he is very thankful for them, and seemed much pleased 
with your attention. 

Your other little Parcels have been safely delivered. 

Touching your printed Book, I can do nothing about 
it. It is generally thought that the descriptions are 
too duxuriant. I shall be at Bristol about Decr. and 
will bring it with me. 

I need not ask you to speak of the Book as you may 
think it ought to be spoken of. 

With respectful Compts. to Mrs. Cumberland and 
your family I remain 
: My Dear Sir 

Your obt. hble. Servt. 
R. H. Cromek. 


64 Newman St. 
London, Augt. 14th 1808. 


Your Packet went to Blake. I sent him 2 Copies, 
but he has not had the common politeness to thank 
me for them.” 


It was at Cromek’s house that young Cumberland 
was for a time boarded, and he complains that the 
Cromeks, by ‘‘their selfish dispositions”, are ‘‘ true 
Yorkshire’. It is at Cromek’s that he receives a letter 
dated 2 December, 1808, in which his father says: 
‘*I send Blake the Drawings by Giorgiana. . . . I send 
Mr. Blake a few old Tracings from Raffaels Pictures 
in Fresco. I shall keep a great many for you—and 
when you come to Draw a little send them up to you 
a few at a time—send them to Blake the first oppor- 
tunity as things of little value to him, being rude 
sketches only—those I keep for you are the best.” 

The son replies, on 4 December: ‘*‘ Mr. Blake was 
very much pleased with the Traicings. I thought it 
a good opportunity to ask him for the Holy Family, 
which he gave very readily.” The father, writing on 
the r2th, corrects: ‘‘Tracings not traicings”, and 
adds: ‘‘I hope you did not ask Blake for the Picture 
very importunately. I must send him more of these 
we ty few I keep for you. I shall retrace them all 
in Ink.” 

The curious reference in a letter dated 22 January, 
1809, I cannot identify: ‘* Tell Blake a Mr. Sivewright 
of Edinburgh has just claimed in Home Philosophical 
Journal of last month as his own invention Blakes 
Method—and calls it Copper Blocks I think.” In the 
same year there is a letter from the son to the father, 
dated from the Pay Office, Whitehall, 14 October, 1809, 
in which he says, in his slovenly way: ‘ Blakes 
has published a Catalogue of Pictures being the 
ancient method of Frescoe Painting Restored. Ycu 


should tell Mr. Barry to get it, it may be the means 
of serving your friend. It sells for 2/6 and may be 
had of J. Blake, 28 Broad St., Golden Square, at his 
Brothers—the Book is a great curiosity. He as (sic) 
given Stothard a compleet set down.” The father 
immediately writes: ‘‘Send by Mr. Grindon 2 vols. of 
Blakes work and make my regards to Blake”. It is 
not always that young George presents himself to us 
in a quite amiable light; but here, in this friendly 


| taking of sides, I seem to see in him some of the virtues 


of the partisan. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


AN IDEALIST. 


HE comrade who had lectured having sat down 
amidst applause, the chairman asked for questions 
on the speech. In the long narrow hall the audience 
sat like sardines in a box, so thickly packed that they 
had hardly room to shout. The greater part were 
workmen, but workmen of the London type, sallow 
and slight and dressed in cheap slop clothes. Some 
foreigners gave colour to the gathering, and showed up 
curiously against a sprinkling of middle-class enquirers 
after truth. The latter, mostly mere callow-looking 
earnest young men from various provincial universities, 
dressed in grey flannel suits with green or yellow neck- 
ties, their fluffy hair looking as if it never had been 
brushed, and their long scraggy throats so thin, one 
wondered they contained the enormous Adam's apple 
which protruded over the low-cut collar of their 
shirts. One or two ladies, chiefly dressed in stuffs 
from Liberty’s, sat half-constrainedly, and jotted 
down either impressions of the scene or notes of 
the more salient portions of the lecturer’s remarks. 
Three or tour comrades, of the kind whose daily life is 
Socialism, that is of course talking about it, and 
laying off what the world will be like at its glad 
advent, sat in front places, and now and then during 
the progress of the lecture had interjected an ‘‘’Ear, 
ear” or ‘‘Let ’em ’ave it”, meaning of course the 
Bourgeois, who certainly that evening must have 
trembled in his shoes, to hear his vices publicly un- 
veiled. They had a kind of likeness to the men who 
in the Quartier Latin remain art-students all their lives, 
wearing wide peg-top trousers, flat-brimmed hats, and 
flapping neckties of black crépe de Chine, and who in 
cafés spout continually of art, and in their way are 
comrades, thinking that everlasting talk is the best way 
to paint a picture or to revolutionise the world. In 
front at a deal table sat one or two reporters, dull 
and uninterested, and to whom all creeds and faiths 
seem equal, and any kind of lecture or of speech, 
so many hours of tedious work, which they, bound 
to work out their purgatory here on earth, lived by 
reporting at so much the column or the thousand 
words. 

Over the hall there hung that odour of hot people, 
and stale scent, mixed with the fumes of coarse tobacco 
in the clothes, which is the true particular flavour of alk 
meetings, Tory and Socialist alike, just as in times 
gone by extract of orange peel and sawdust marked a 
circus, or as in Catholic countries incense tones down 
the various smells which rise from off the faithful in a 
church. 

No one responding to the chairman’s call, he just had 
risen up to thank ‘‘our comrade for his eloquent, 
well thought out and delivered lecture, which all who 
’eard it must allow was miles a’ead of all the frothy 
utterances of members of the two parties of boss frauds 
between ’oom laybour ’angs, as ’e might say upon the 
cross, the Liberals and Tories, ’ypocrites and Pharisees 

. if ever there was ’umbugs . . .” when a man arose 
and said ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Chayrman, | ’aven’t got a 
question, but seeing you was arsting for one, I'd like to 
say a word”. 

Boys seated in the gallery, to whom according to 
their philosophic state of boydom all meetings and all 
speeches simply were chances for diversion, shouted 
out ‘‘’Ear, ‘ear, I saay let Betterton ’ave a word or 
two”. 

The chairman half-constrainedly resumed his seat, 
baulked like a fiery horse at yeomanry manoeuvres in 
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full charge, and toying with the water-bottle, on which 
great drops of moisture hung condensed, called upon 
Comrade Betterton, with a request he would be 
brief. A little withered looking man of about seventy, 
stood up, yellow in colour as old parchment, and with 
some still remaining wisps of yellowish grey hair 
hanging about his head, like seaweed on a rock. 
His clothes were rusty black, and neatly brushed, 
his faded eyes of porcelain blue were set in rims 
of red, his knees were shaky and his whole being 
was pervaded by an air of great benevolence. Clear- 
ing his throat and looking round the hall with the 
assurance of a practised speaker, he broke into a 
breathless sentence, fluent, unpunctuated, and evidently 
well known to the admiring boys, who cheered him to 
the fray. 

‘*T’ve’eard the speech”, he said, ‘‘ of the comrade who 
has addressed us at some length, I’ve heard and think it 
’umbug. As Shakespeare says, whilst the grass grows, 
the ’orse is starving”. At this quotationa boy shouted 
‘* Why the’ell don’t he eat it then ? ’’ the ladies coloured, 
fearing the social revolution had actually begun, and 
from the chairman came the hope that the audience 
would keep to parliamentary language seein’ that there 
was lydies in the ’all. Then having called upon our 
comrade to resume and not to take up too much 
time, and order being once again established, Betterton 
took up his interrupted speech, just as a phonograph 
cut off, begins again exactly at the place where it was 
stopped. ‘‘ What do I find ? Nothing but all the means 
of livelihood monopolized, means of production in the 
’ands of one set, land in the other, even the raw 
material all taken up by the capitalists. Things I say 
comrades is gettin’ daily worse, nothin’ being left on 
which a man can exercise his lybour, without a tax to 
pay to somebody for doin’ it. What is a man to do? 
Sometimes I think all I can do is to go out and throw 
a bomb of dynamite involvin’ in the sayme destruction 
all the bloodsuckin’ sweaters and land monopolists 
alike. ...” What more the speaker might have 
said, Providence only and the boys seated in the 
gallery knew, for a voice emanating from the body of 
the hall was heard to say in a sarcastic tone, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you go and throw it?” and in the shouts of 
laughter that ensued, the speaker discomfited, but still 
benevolent for all his fiery words, subsided in his seat, 
and with the usual compliments and the collection, 
without which no meeting, Socialist, Anarchist, Liberal, 
religious or Conservative can ever end, the hall was 
emptied in a trice, the audience passing swiftly, with 
their eyes fixed on vacancy, before the comrades who 
at the door sat selling ‘‘literatoor”’. 

This was the first occasion that Betterton revealed 
himself to my unworthy eyes. As time went on I 
knew him better, and became so to speak one of his 
intimates, for there are many kind of intimates, besides 
the sort you eat and drink with and stand with in the 
club window, and criticise the ladies’ ankles as they 
pass. Inthe first place, he lived on bread and milk, 
thinking it wrong to take the life of anything (except 
of course a Bourgeois), so that the pleasures of the table 
were not exactly in his way. 

The work of his profession, that of bill-sticker, took 
him far from my haunts, and caused him now and then 
some qualms of conscience, as when he had to cover 
hoardings, thick with the announcements of some stuff 
or other which he knew was made with sweated work. 
An atheist by choice and by conviction, he yet had 
texts of Scripture always in his mouth, and used to 
say ‘‘ Only I know you see the laybourer is worthy of 
his ’ire, or now and then I should just chuck it, it ’urts 
me to be covering up an ’oarding with a great picture 
of some ’arlot, for the advertisement of some blood- 
sucker’s soap. An’ badly drawn too, bad art” (for he 
was great on art) ‘‘ and sweated stuff, not that I’ve any- 
thing to say against a’arlot in herself, the most of 
them is driven to it by the rich ”. 

As to why this should be, or how, he did not con- 
descend to explanation, but still believed it firmly, hold- 
ing as the chief axiom of his faith the wickedness of peers, 
who he apparently considered had as much power, for 
evil, as the French aristocracy before the revolution, 
or as Beelzebub. But notwithstanding poverty and 
the whole hive of bees he carried in his bonnet, his 


life was happy and his faith so great it might have 
moved the House of Commons from its foundations 
in the mud, could he have found a lever ready to his 
hand. As it was, at his lodgings in a slum in Drury 
Lane, he used to issue broadsheets, printed and set up 
by himself, on yellow packing paper. The one on 
which he prided himself most was headed ‘‘ Messa- 
lina”, under which style and title he typified the 
Queen. 

‘* Pause, brutal and licentious old queen”, it opened, 
‘“‘and think, if you have time to think, in the wild 
orgies of your bestial career”. It finished with an 
adjuration to the proletariat to unite, and the last line 
was ‘‘ Blood, Blood, Blood, Heads off, Freedom and 
Liberty for all”. 

No larger than a sheet of notepaper, the little 
periodical was stuffed, so he averred, as full of 
facts as an egg is with meat, and naturally was 
never paid for, but placed by him upon his daily 
round in letter-boxes of houses of the rich. One 
of his pleasures (and they were few and innocent 
enough) was to depict the feelings of the lord into 
whose letter-box he had deposited his squib. ‘‘ When 
he sits after dinner, drinking his port wine, with 
his boots off before the fire, it will go through him 
like a small-tooth comb, and tremble may he”, he 
would say ; ‘‘ Perhaps touch up his ’eart—who knows ?— 
sometimes those kind of chaps is not all bad, only 
they eats and drinks too much, and ’as no time to 
think.” 

Not a dull day could Comrade Betterton remember 
in his whole life. 

‘*Talk of the Greeks and Romans”, he used to say, 
‘fof course the Romans most was bourgwaw, like 
ourselves, but the Greeks certainly ’ad opportunities. 
I mean in art and such like, and seeing people go 
about without their clothes, thus gettin’ rid of all 
*ypocrisy and that, but then as to an ideal for 
hewmanity, they was deficient. All art was for a class. 
Now we live in a glorious time, I wouldn’t ’a missed 
‘it for alot. But as to art, exceptin’ poor old Morris, 
most o’ your painters and litteratoors and such is 
middle-class in their ideas, thinks that their kind of 
stuff is only for the cultivated classes, . . . and see 
your cultivated class, always at races and shootin’ 
pheasants, . . . care as much about the arts as 
dockers down in Canning Town. What I mean 
is, a man like me ’as ’is ideal nowadays, and can 
look forward to a time, when all these Bastilles is 
pulled down, . . . it’s figuratively I use the word. 
You needn't larf. . . . It does a man’s ’eart good to 
look forward to a time when all your middle-class 
ideals shall be swept away, and mankind let alone, to 
grow up beautiful, ’ealthy, artistic and as unmoral as 
the Greeks. That ’ere morality has been the curse of 
men of my class, making us ’ypocrites and driving us 
to drink.” 

So he went on bill-sticking for his daily bread and 
moralising always, both in and out of season, and 
testifying to his faith, with all the unction of a martyr 
at the stake, as once, when at a public meeting, packed 
to the ceiling with religious folk, someone averred he 
spoke ‘‘as he hoped in the spirit of my master, Christ”, 
Betterton, rising from his seat, remarked, ‘‘’E aint my 
master, Sir”. 

Benevolent and yet ridiculous, kindly, half mad 
and shrewd in all his speculations upon life, on things 
on motives and on men, most likely years ago his 
bills are covered over an inch thick with others, his pot 
of paste turned mouldy, his brushes worn down to the 
wood, and he himself safely enfeoffed in the possession 
of the inheritance to which he had been born, a pauper’s 
funeral, and grave. 

Still when I sometimes look on his life’s work in 
literature, the pamphlet ‘‘ Messalina”, in which poor 
Queen Victoria is so roundly and unjustly vilified, and 
think upon the pleasure that no doubt the writer had 
in its production in his one stuffy room in Drury Lane, 
it is not always easy to be sure if one should laugh 


or cry. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
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BRIDGE, 
A DOUBLING HAND. 


be has been said that doubling is a two-edged weapon, 
which is very apt to turn and wound the wielder 
of it, and the following hand, which occurred quite 
recently at the bridge table in a London club, is an 
extraordinary instance of the truth of this saying. 

A B were partners against Y Z. A dealt and left it 
to B who declared diamonds. Z, lying over the 
declarer, doubled on the following hand, and lost the 
small slam on his double. 

Hearts—-King, queen, knave, 6. 
Diamonds—King, queen, 10. 
Clubs—King, knave, 5. 
Spades—Ace, king, queen. 

It really seems almost incredible that the game could 
be lost on this hand at the score of love-all, when the 
declaration had been passed and the trump declared by 
the dummy, but it occurred exactly as given above, and 
not only was the game lost, but the small slam in 
addition, and it could never have been avoided after the 
first card was led. The holder of the hand was one of 
our best players, and he must have said to himself, 
when he saw his hand and heard the dealer pass the 
declaration, ‘‘I double anything”. He did so, very 
much to his own and his partner’s detriment. 

The weak point of the double is the shortage in 
trumps. It is universally acknowledged to be a very 
dangerous proceeding to double a suit declaration on 
great strength in the other suits without an adequate 
protection in trumps, but in this case there is consider- 
able strength, although not numerical strength, in the 
trump suit. The declaration having been made by 
dummy there would appear to be a certainty of winning 
two tricks in trumps, and thereby of holding two 
certain cards of entry. 

The four hands were :— 

Hearts—Ace, 5, 3. 


Diamonds—9, 8, 7, 6, 4, 3, 2. 
Clubs—1o, 9, 3. 


Spades— 
B Hearts — King, queen, 
Hearts—9, 7, 4, 2. (duemy) knave, 6. 
Diamonds— - Diamonds—King, queen, 
Clubs—§, 6. 10. 
Spades—Knave, 10, 9, (dealer) Clubs—King, knave, 5. 
6, 5, 4, 3 A Spades — Ace, king, 


queen. 


Hearts—1o, 8. 
Diamonds—<Ace, knave, 5. 
Clubs—Ace, queen, 7, 5, 2. 
Spades—8, 7, 2. 


The game was played as follows :— 


Trick 1. | TRICK 2. 
B 
| 
© | 
| 
| 
A A 
Tricks: A B, 1; ¥ Z, 0. Tricks: A B,1; YZ, 1. 
TRICK 3. 
B 
9 
9 
9.9 
9 9 


Tricks: A B, 2; ¥ Z, 1. 


Remarks. Trick 1.—Y, having no trump to lead, 
opens his best suit. 


Trick 2.—A lets the queen of trumps win, as the 
remaining two are bound to fall when trumps are led 
through again, and he wants to keep two cards of re- 
entry in his own hand in case the club suit is opened. 


TRICK 4. TRICK 5. 
B 
o 9% 
6 
Z 
| 
t 
Tricks: A B, 4; Z, 
| TRICK 7. 
| 
| [ate 
| 
| 
| 
A 
Tricks: A B, 5; Y Z, t. Tricks: A B, 6; Y¥ Z, 1. 
Trick 8. 
B 
= 
¢ 
& z 
ie 
¢| 
A 


Tricks: AB, 7; YZ, 


B then leads the 10 of clubs and A brings in his long 
clubs, discarding the two losing hearts from B’s hand, 
and the only trick that Y Z can make is the queen of 
trumps. 

We have repeatedly said, in these articles, that it 
should be borne in mind that any combination of the 
cards, however improbable, is always possible, but this 
is quite the most extraordinary combination which we 
have ever known to occur in actual play. The double 
was quite a sound one, notwithstanding the fact that 
there were only three trumps, and yet no amount of 
skill could prevent Y Z losing the small slam. At 
Trick 7, Z would have done better to cover the 10 of 
clubs with the king instead of the knave, but with this 
one exception, the hand could not have been played 
differently. 

The only possible way to save the slam was an 
original lead of a heart, and even then Y Z would lose 
four by-cards. 

The dealer, A, would have been quite justified in re- 
doubling, as his hand contained a practical certainty of 
three tricks and a good possibility of more, but as the 
game was played, he did not redouble. These oppor- 
tunities of redoubling with advantage are very often 
missed. When the partner of the declarer can see 
three certain tricks in his own hand he ought always 
to redouble, as his three tricks will probably be quite 
sufficient to turn the scale. In this particular case, if 
A’sand Y’s hands were interchanged, Y Z would win 
two by-cards instead of losing the small slam. 


CHESS. 
THE NUREMBERG AND SHREWSBURY TOURNAMENTS. 


- HE world’s a chessboard”, declares a great 

dramatist, and the early days of August have 
seen the old-world streets of Nuremberg and Salop 
confirming the apothegm. The quaint German town, 


| 
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indeed, so near the Mecca of modern musicians, is 
fully chess inoculated, congresses of the first magni- 
tude having already been held there in 1883 and 1896. 
The former, which gathered immediately after the 
protracted London tourney, was won by Herr Winawer, 
who, history tells us, having hastily left his train in 
an agony of toothache to submit himself to the forceps, 
found both relief and the victor’s laurel. The latter, 
with universal consent held to embrace the very 
strongest array of experts ever marshalled for battle— 
each competitor being a player of unquestioned master 
rank—was brilliantly won by Dr. Lasker. The ever- 
lamented Charousek, whose standing in the chess firma- 
ment is somewhat akin to that of Keats in poetry, here 
made the first international appearance of his meteoric 
career and charmed the very best by the intellectuality 
and beauty of his classical style. In the recent 
tournament Marshall seems to have reinvigorated his 
old daring with some added staying power and 
worthily takes the premier honours. He has a 
wonderful knack of asserting his personality at the 
psychological moment, enabling him sometimes, apart 
from calculation, fairly to outwit his adversary. A 
surprising feature of this tourney is the lowly places 
occupied by Tarrasch and Janowski. 

Shrewsbury, the true pronunciation of which, natives 
tell us, the Cockney can never hope to attain, is 
perhaps more associated with a sanguinary affray 
during the Plantagenet era and, later, an episode 
in the struggle between Charles I. and the rebellious 
Commons, than with the strategic battles of the 
ebony and boxwood. Nor must the luscious yellow 
cakes, immortalised with their compounder in the 
‘* Ingoldsby Legends” be forgot. The town, for 
the first time we believe, has extended its hospi- 
tality to the game of kings and representatives of 
the British Chess Federation, both great and small, 
pitched their camp under the shadow of the Wrekin. 
Much to be regretted was the hiatus caused by Mr. 
Burn’s absence—after his doughty sledge-hammer, 
strokes at Ostend great deeds might safely have been 
predicted—but some well-known names, with an infu- 
sion of promising new blood, are to be noted and the 
Old Guard, in propria persona, J. H. Blackburne, with 
nearly fifty years of sterling chess to his credit, is still 
to be feared. Some of his natural force is now abated 
and in the sterner fights his moves sometimes verify 
the dictum of S. Francis of Sales that after playing 
five or six hours at chess the mind is altogether 
fatigued and exhausted. Nevertheless, his end games 
still show many treasures of subtlety and ingenuity. 
Atkins, who retains the trophy he gained last year at 
Southport, with a style all his own and a wonderful 
tenacity in defending himself under fire, may always be 
relied on for deep sound games. Like Steinitz, he is 
inclined to accumulate minute advantages of position 
or material, gradually crystallising these into an over- 
whelming position. <A lack of sufficient hard practice, 
the necessary friction of mind against mind, may tend 
somewhat to rust the keen edge of his play. Anderssen 
always held that it was impossible to keep one’s excel- 
lence in a glass case and produce it ready for immediate 
action without previous careful refurbishing. A match 
between Atkins and Burn would be a red-letter event for 
English amateurs though possibly extraneous circum- 
stances place such a meeting among the forbidden fruit 
of chess desiderata. 

Michell, who takes the second prize, has long been 
known as a fine player in metropolitan circles, and has 
a record to be proud of in the cable matches with 
America. His style is solid and painstaking, though 
he, too, can launch out into pyrotechnics on occasions. 

Some sparkling games were played, though one 
cannot fail to notice that many are content to follow, 
not only the limited répertoire of openings adopted by 
certain great masters but also the broad and best- 
explored roads of the same. Smaller ships naturally 
follow in the wake of leviathans, and while one has no 
desire to minimise the merit of the constant queen’s 
pawn games, the industrious student can hardly fail to 
mark that the schemes both for white aud black are 
frequently, sometimes almost to the very mate itself, 
merely a pale reflex of the manceuvres of greater lights. 
It may be readily conceded, however, that to play the 


close game really well requires a more strenuous con- 
centration of thought and, perhaps, a profounder judg- 
ment than the plan of burning one’s boats by hazardous 
or dazzling sacrifices. 


Queen’s GAMBIT DECLINED. 
White Black White Black 
H. E. Atkins V. Wahltuch H. E. Atkins V. Wahltuch 


Ob, 6. Kt—B3 Castles 


7. R-Br P-—QKt3 
3. Kt-—QB3 Kt—KB3 Px? PxP 
4. B—Kts5 QKt—Qz2 9. B-Q3 B—Ktz2 


5. O-K3 B-K2 10. Castles R-K1 


Up to white’s tenth move the position, allowing for 
certain transpositions of moves, is identical with a well- 
known game between Steinitz and Anderssen. The 
latter here played P—B4y. It may be remarked that 
moves, like ladies’ hats, have their periods and fashions. 
For the last ten years or so developing the bishop at 
king’s knight’s fifth on the fourth move has been very 
popular, while during the eras when Staunton and 
Zukertort were at their zenith it was considered prefer- 
able to range it on QKtz. 


11. B—KB4 P—B3 21. Q—Kt4 R-—B2 
12, P—KR3 Kt—Br 22. Q—Kt2 Kt—Kt3 
13. Kt—K5 B-Q3 23. Kt(K5) x Kt RP x Kt 
14. B—Kt3 R- Br 24. Kt x Kt PxKt 
15. P—B4 P—B4 25. P—B5 Px? 
16. B—R4 P—QR3 26. KR x P P—-Kt3 
17. K—Rt P—Bs 27. R—KB2 R-Q2 
18. B—Ktr P-—QKt4 28. B -KBr 
19. P—KKtg B—K2 29. R-—B4 B-—Ktz2 


zo. P—Kt5 Kt-—K5 
Hereabouts, both before and after, black awaits a 
favourable chance to sacrifice a piece for white’s queen’s 
pawn, and then to unmask his bishop by P—KO. 
White, of course, divines this intention, and the counter- 
play is all very clever. 


jo. K—Ktr! Q—Kt3 38. Q—Kt3! B-—K4 
31. Q—Ktg = Q-QB3 39. BxR BxR 
32. Q—Kt2 R(Q2)—K2 40. OxB RxB 
33- B—Kr Q-Br 41. K—Kt2 Q-—Q2 
34. B—B3 P-R4! 42. Q—Kt3 Q—Kt4 
35- P-—R3 P-Kt5! 43. R-B2 P—B6 
3. PxP Px? 44. PxP 


37- Bx KtP BxP 

A really masterly stroke. Had black rashly captured 
the bishop, then follows 45. Q—Kt8ch K—Ktz2, 
46. QOQ—Q8 R—K3, 47. Q—Q7, and mate is inevitable. 
White’s queen’s bishop’s pawn nullifies the action of 
the adverse queen in a most curious manner. After 
some exchanges the position now naturally makes for 
an armistice. 


B-Q4! 49. RxR P 
45- B—R2 BxB 50. O-B4 Q x BP 
46. RxB R-—K4 51. K—B2 Q-Q7ch 


47. P—R4 R-—KB4 


52. K-Ktr Drawn 
48. R-KB2 Q-B4 


ProBLeM 88. By Mrrostav Have (Prague). 
Black, 6 pieces. 
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White, 8 pieces. 


White mates in three moves. 


ProsieM 89, by V. Kosek (Prague).—White K-—KR6, R—Qr1, 
B’s—KB2, KKt4, Kt’s—QR5, QB6, P—Qz2. Black: K-Q4. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PrRoBLEM 84: 1. Q- 


Q-Qz2. 
” ” 85: 1. Q—B8, K—Ks5. 2. R—Q3ch, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOTORISTS AND THE PUBLIC. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Bramshill Park, Winchfield, 23 August, 1906. 
S1r,—I see a correspondent in the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
—controverting a letter from Colonel Willoughby 
Verner—describes the road from Hartford Bridge to 
Fleet and Aldershot at the Hartford Bridge cross-roads 
as ‘‘a lane along which he once noticed a solitary cow”. 
As the road leads from my house to Fleet I have 
occasion to use it frequently, and from my own experi- 
ence I should only describe these cross-roads as a 
‘dangerous crossing”. Not many months ago one 
of my men, driving in a dogcart, narrowly escaped 
destruction on emerging from the Fleet Road owing to 

a furiously-driven motor descending Star Hill. 
Your obedient servant, 
ANTHONY Cope. 


MOTORISTS AND THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


22 August, 1906. 

Sir,—Your ‘‘ Parson who has a Motor” and who 
seeks information on the rule of the road relating to 
tramcars has only to bear in mind that he in his motor 
and the driver of the tramcar are both driving what 
are in the legal sense carriages. 

The ordinary well-known rule applies, as it has for 
centuries, and is embodied in the Local Government 
Board’s regulations for motor-cars (1904 Art. iv. [3]). 
The law (in England) has never regarded tramcars as 
different from other carriages so far as the rule of the 
road is concerned. It should however be remembered 
that the rule is not inflexible ; it is a general direction 
only. Inthe case of a very broad road one may read 
the rule as affecting streams of traffic. Even in an 
ordinary thoroughfare there is no legal bar to pass- 
ing a tramcar on its inner side, but should an accident 
occur prima facie he who has disregarded the rule is 
to blame. 

Your correspondent will get, and deservedly I think, 
little sympathy over his Mile End Road complaint. It 
is a busy road, and usually thronged. Most people 
consider the tramcars go quite fast enough for the 
conditions of the road and will fail to see any hardship 
in motors not being able to shoot past. If your corre- 
spondent continues his ‘‘ about twelve miles an hour” 
speed in busy streets he will probabiy catch that police- 
man he so narrowly missed the other day: and when 
he does I hope for his own sake he will be on the proper 
side of the road. Sounding a horn does not constitute 
an amendment of the law. Yours faithfully, 

TEMPLE. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—On the first page of the Sarurpay Review for 
11 August, I read :— 

‘** Unfortunately the extremist element of the party 
which has returned Mr. Haldane and his colleagues to 
power are far more active in municipal affairs than in 
any other school of politics, with the result that they 
very largely predominate throughout the country on 
county and district councils and we know what ideals 
of patriotism these gentry entertain.” 

I feel quite sure, Sir, that in the above statement no 
innuendo is intended against the people at large, but 
there is a possibility that more than one of your readers 
may interpret the words “these gentry” in a too 
extensive sense. 

Of the word “‘ patriotism” as of the word “ social- 
ism ” we may fairly say quot homines, tot sententiae, but 
there is no doubt that the overwhelming majority of 
our people are ready to make personal sacrifices for the 
defence of the country; and, so far, they not only 
entertain but are imbued with the ideals of patriotism. 
One thirtieth of our population possess one-third of 
the country’s income, and this minority, spite of our 


theoretical form of democratic government, still exer- 
cise all power. Let those with capital give our millions 
of workers the chance of forming an army for home 
defence and the difficulty will be, not in finding volun- 
teers, but in dealing with the overwhelming numbers 
that will desire to serve. 

It may be objected: if the millions so desire to serve 
their country, why don’t they join the Volunteers ? 
The reply is—quite apart from the fact that the number 
of Volunteers is practically limited by law—that they 
cannot: the form of their employment prevents them. 

Suppose that to-morrow a bill were presented to 
Parliament under which all men from eighteen to forty 
were bound to give a fixed period each year to drill 
and with stringent provisions that this enforced absence 
from ordinary labour should not only not interfere with 
return to the same labour under the same master, but 
should not handicap in any way such return? Bear in 
mind I do not allege that any such bill, if passed, would 
be workable. I deal onw only with the spirit of 
patriotism in the people. And I am quite sure that 
such a law would be welcomed with delight by the 
overwhelming majority of the labouring classes. 

Not very long ago I was at a Conservative meeting 
where a gentleman of position addressed a large number 
of working-men and labourers. He told them of the 
terrible danger our country is in and called on them 
to make an effort and serve their country. He was 
listened to by dazed faces and someone on the platform 
said to another, ‘‘ Damned set of fools”. Then another 
speaker addressed the ‘‘ damned set of fools”. He 
said : 

‘*If you had a chance of giving a month or more 
every year to drill and knew your wives and children 
would be fed and you'd get back your work at the end 
of the time, what would you do?” 

He had touched the spot: aloud roar of laughter 
rang through the hall, and he sat down. 

‘* All’s right with the people’, thanks be to God. If 
those few with property want still to hold power they 
must acknowledge their responsibilities and not charge 
the impotent millions with sins against the country they 
are themselves responsible for. 


Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


THE WEST RIDING CASE AND TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Eastcliff, Teignmouth, Devon, 
22 August, 1906. 

S1r,—It is a curious comment on the real interest (?) 
taken by the country in education that during the 
recent discussion on this case not a word has been 
heard of a body of men who are—personally speaking 
at any rate—more connected with the affair than any- 
one else. I allude of course to the teachers. Indeed, 
from what one reads in the Press, it is not clear even 
whether the West Riding teachers have really been 
paid their full salaries or not. Naturally, one would 
infer in the negative, but there is also the possibility 
that the managers had already paid the entire stipend 
before the amount for denominational instruction was 
refused by the County Council Education Authority. 
Again, as to the amount of the deduction from the 
salary it would be interesting to know the exact per- 
centage. If only 3 or 4 percent. of the salary, I venture 
to think in these days, when the income-tax is so much 
discussed, most business men would grumble at a 
similar deduction. 

In any case I am sure every generous-minded person 
of whatever political colour would regard it as a 
scandal, if owing to the heat and strife apparently in- 
evitable in the country when an Education Bill is 
being discussed a body of hard-working and admittedly 
underpaid public servants should financially suffer. 


Believe me, Sir, yours obediently, 
A. G. Munro. 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REviEw. 
Cardiff, 21 August, 1906. 


Sir,—Kindly allow me to point out an error of one 
word in my letter of 1 August headed ‘‘ Geologists and 
their Reputations”. I wrote that ‘‘ Lyell’s works were 
in no small degree compiled from materials gathered 
from his studies as an original investigator”. The 
omission of the adjective ‘‘small” makes me say the 
opposite of what I meant. 

Trusting that you may be able to find room for this 
correction in an early number of your admirable Review, 
especially as it concerns the reputation of one who 
travelled hammer in hand over half the earth’s surface, 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
ERNEST WALL. 


TO BOUCH. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Edinburgh, 13 August, 1906. 

S1r,—May I point out that Mr. Max Beerbohm, in 
his entertaining article on ‘‘ bouching” in the current 
SATURDAY, has stumbled on a good Scotch word ? 
Curiously enough he gives an analogous meaning to the 
word in question. 

‘*Bouch” in Scotch means ‘to spoil”. ‘* He’s 
bouched it”, or ‘*‘ He’s made a bouch o’'t’”’=‘‘ He has 
spoiled it”’, or ‘‘ He has made a mess of it”. 

‘*Bouching” for ‘‘spoiling” is also quite good 
Scotch. The English form is ‘‘ botch”. 

Yours &c. 
}. 


‘UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REeEvIEw. 


Dangan House, Galway, 16 August, 1906. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Arthur Newbold is 
puzzled by Mr. Clifton’s argument in favour of ‘‘ under 
the circumstances”. So amI. Nevertheless ‘‘ under 
the circumstances” is historically quite correct. 

There are two words ‘‘under” in English, identical 
now in form, but of different origin. One of them corre- 
sponds etymologically with the Latin inferus and means 
“‘beneath”’, the other corresponds etymologically with 
the Latin inter and means ‘‘ between”, ‘‘ amongst”’. 
In German unter is used in the same two senses— 
“Unter den Baumen ”, and ‘‘ unter den Umstianden”. 
Unter in the sense of Latin inter has even a more 
extended use than the corresponding English word. 
In Miss Weir’s dictionary we find given as an example : 
unter vier Dukaten waren drei zu leicht, ‘‘ of four 
ducats three were too light”. In the expression 
‘‘under the circumstances” we have thus an interest- 
ing survival. Nevertheless it must go if it is felt to 
disfigure the language. 

Faithfully yours, 
C. Exon. 


DE QUINCEY’S GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Bromsgrove, 30 July, 1906. 

S1r,—I have always regarded Thomas De Quincey as 
a model among writers of accurate elegant English 
prose ; his sentences, indeed, often appeared to me to 
betray signs of a polish almost too carefully applied. 
Lately, on re-reading one of his essays, I was surprised 
to notice a sentence in which careless construction 
involved an ambiguity in the use of the pronoun 
““which”. I thought it an interesting example of a 
slip on the part of a punctiliously accurate writer. To 
my astonishment, on reading further, other examples of 
carelessness appeared, until I had noted, in the course of 
thirty-six pages, no fewer than ten grammatical errors, 
some trivial no doubt, but others gross, and all shock- 
ing to me in the writings of so great a literary master. 
On one page three such errors followed one another in 
the space of eight lines. The book is vol. iii. of 
Masson’s edition, 14 vols. 1890, and the error first 


noticed is in the essay on Allan Cunningham, page 156, 
line 15: ‘‘ Strange, indeed, that the Scottish “Church 
should have been the favourite Church of the poor, 
which began so undeniably upon the incitement of the 
rich.” The meaning here, of course, is that the Church 
began upon the incitement of the rich; the sentence as 
constructed makes it appear that the poor began upon 
that incitement. In the next chapter, ‘‘ Story of a 
Libel”, on page 161, last few lines, is the following 
clumsily constructed sentence: ‘‘ But another difference 
there is between us, even more important ; for it 
regards no mere excess in the quantity of range 
allowed to casuistry, but in the quality of its specu- 
lations ; and which it is that has degraded”, &c. 

So far these faults might be said to be trivial, but 
on the following page 162, last eight lines, is a very 
gross grammatical error: ‘‘And whatsoever is once 
made the subject of consciousness can never again have 
the privilege of gay, careless thoughtlessness, the 
privilege by which the mind, like the lamps of a mail- 
coach, moving rapidly through the midnight woods, 
illuminate, for one instant, the foliage or sleeping 
umbrage of the thickets, and, in the next instant, have 
quitted them, to carry their radiance forward upon 
endless successions of objects.” Like the lamps of a 
mail-coach illuminate! Like the authors in a penny 
novelette write! And the sentence is without any end, 
there being no verb to tell us what the mind does. On 
page 165, second line of last paragraph, we find: ‘I 
had the circumstance from himself, which lie in a very 
small compass.”’ And the sentence continues: ‘‘ My 
friend is known . . . for his literal accuracy. He was 
one day engaged in pleading before the Commissioners 
of Bankruptcy . . . That particular Commissioner, as 
it happened, who presided at that moment—did not 
know the faces of those who chiefly practised in the 
court. All things, indeed, concurred to favour his 
mistake.” The reader inevitably refers the last pro- 
noun ‘‘his” to the friend, to whom each pronoun in 
the sentence has hitherto referred ; it is only on reading 
further that one discovers that ‘‘ his” mistake is a mis- 
take of the Commissioner. On the next page 166, last 
two lines, this occurs: ‘‘ No palliations from any provo- 
cation received or from wrong.” This should be ‘‘ nor 
from wrong”. In the essay on Free Masons a sentence 
of exactly similar construction is correctly written : 
‘* There had never been any scarcity of such laws, nor 
of Princes to execute them ”’. 

On page 184, line 9, I find: ‘‘ The actual basis upon 
which reposes the security of us all, the peace of our 
wives and daughters, and our own immunity from 
degradations.” Then follow three errors within a few 
lines of one another, page 192, line 17: ‘‘ A dog, anda 
thoughtless lash applied, was the sole subject of dis- 
pute.” Line 21: ‘‘A worm at his heart, whose gnaw- 
ings never died.” Of course it was the worm who 
gnawed, not the heart as written. Line 22: ‘‘ He was 
a post-captain, and my brother afterwards sailed with 
him in quality of midshipman. From him 1 have often 
heard.” The last ‘‘him” is meant to refer to the 
brother. 

Finally the following gross error caught my eye in 
vol. xvi., ‘‘Suspiria” of Black’s edition, 1871, in 
the essay on Free Masons, page 366, line 7 of para- 
graph 2: ‘‘The absurd spirit of curiosity, talkative- 
ness and levity which distinguish that unhappy sex 
were obviously incompatible with the grave purposes of 
the Rosicrucians and Masons.” 

I am fully aware of the risks run by him who criticises 
in writing the grammar of another ; his own sentences 
probably teem with grammatical solecisms which a 
third critic may delight in pillorying, as Mr. Moon 
rejoiced over the reverend author of ‘‘The Queen’s 
English” ; but I hasten to disarm such counter attack. 
I make no claim myself to grammatical perfection such 
as is commonly made for Thomas De Quincey. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. CAMERON Kipp. 

[We are reminded of the master’s answer to the boy 
who pleaded that Ovid had taken the same license with 
certain Latin words as he had. ‘‘ When you can write 
elegiacs as well as Ovid, you can take the liberties he 
does.” Write as well as De Quincey, and your grammar 
can look after itself.—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
TRADUTTORI TRADITORI. 


“ Propertius.”” Translated by J.S. Phillimore. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


“ Euripides’ Alcestis.” Translated by H. Kynaston, with 
introduction and notes by J. Churton Collins. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1906. 1s. net. 


OF the classical Latin poets none perhaps is less 
known and appreciated than Propertius; the 
reasons of this neglect are not very difficult to dis- 
cover. His enormous and recondite learning and his 
very highly and delicately wrought language render 
him by no means easy to any but accomplished 
Latinists. Again, and here we come to the root of 
the matter, his temperament is one which must 
inevitably alienate him from the great majority of 
readers. He is the egoist of passion, and passion 
by no means of the highest order. Narrow, self- 
analytical, and wholly lacking in force of will, he 
loved only to lose himself in love. The love of the 
great poets is a unifying principle, nature, life, art, 
all gaining illumination and depth from the master- 
passion. The love of Propertius ends by separating 
him almost entirely from every other interest, leaving 
him dreadfully alone in the wilderness of self-analysis 
and self-pity. Among his race he is the first of the 
decadents. In him we begin to trace that ‘ morbid- 
ezza ” which, in all but the greatest masters, was to be 
the bane of Italian art. Contrast his love-poetry with 
that of Catullus. The latter ‘“‘agonises” indeed ; 
Love is to him, as to all the great lovers of the 
world, ‘‘a Lord of terrible aspect”; but to the test 
he is whole, male, and sane. Propertius, from the 
very opening of his poetical autobiography, is a beaten 
man, possessed and dominated by a sentiment which 
he knows to be ruinous and unworthy, yet is power- 
less to shake off. ‘‘ Sis quodcunque voles, non aliena 
tamen ”, he cries in his weakness. From one point of 
view this is final, but the point of view is not one 
with which we can justly be required to have much 
sympathy. 

Taking all this into consideration, one might reason- 
ably doubt whether a translation of Propertius, espe- 
cially a prose translation, can possibly fulfil any literary 
purpose. Professor Phillimore has, however, seen fit 
to translate him, in prose, and it remains to criticise 
the translation. In a vigorous preface the Professor 
expounds his theory of prose versions of poetry and 
laments that his work ‘‘ has the initial misfortune of 
being designed for two markets. It is intended for any 
such person as, having no Latin, may be curious to 
explore Propertius ; but it is also intended to help those 
who wish to study the difficult and peculiar poet in the 
original”. Really the difficulty seems to us somewhat 
of an illusion. The same might be said of any trans- 
lation in the world. No translator could with honesty 
definitely refuse to consider either class of reader. 
Again this duality of audience is not a ‘‘ misfortune ”, 
but rather a perpetual reminder to the translator to 
preserve the vital union of letter and spirit as far as 
may be; to be lucid for the unlearned and accurate for 
the learned. This is a counsel of perfection of course, 
but it should be the aim of every translator, and neither 
public can be ignored with impunity. 

On one side stands the Scylla of Pope’s Homer, on 
the other the Charybdis of Dr. Giles’ ‘‘ Interlinear Keys 
to the Classics’. We doubt, however, whether either 
public will derive much satisfaction from the present 
version. To those ‘‘who have no Latin” a mere 
translation of Propertius must unavoidably appear a 
mass of incomprehensible allusions unleavened by any 
spirit generally recognised as human. A dictionary of 
epithets, biographical, geographical, and mythological 
would be a necessary complement to such an undertak- 
ing, and, though Professor Phillimore holds out a hope 
of future comment, this book is offered to those “‘ soul- 
hydroptic with a sacred thirst "—without any such 
academic corkscrew. On the other hand we suspect 
that scholars will often quarrel with the spirit of the 
Professor's renderings, as they have with the letter of 


his text. ‘‘Nullo vivere consilio” may of course, 
generally speaking, be rendered by “‘ to live the life of 
a scapegrace”, but this surely is strangely flippant for 
such complete disorientation as that which Propertius 
is describing. Nor does ‘‘rogue” equal ‘‘improbus ” 
in gravity. 
‘* Tum mihi constantis dejecit lumina fastus, 
Et caput impositis pressit Amor pedibus, 
Donec me docuit castas odisse puellas 
Improbus, et nullo vivere consilio.” (I. 1. 6.) 


There is surely something more here than a mere 
sham-penitent confession. ‘‘ We have heard the chimes 
at midnight, Master Shallow!” 

In the exquisite ‘‘ Hylas” the line (I. 20. 23) 


** At comes invicti juvenis processerat ultra” 


appears as ‘‘ But the squire of the unconquered paladin 
struck further afield”. Surely the introduction of 
medizval ideas and terms is inharmonious with a con- 
ception so Greek that Mr. Postgate suspects for it an 
Hellenic original. 

Again Propertius (II. 26. 5) writes 


Hellen, 
Aurea quam molli tergore vexit ovis ”, 


which Professor Phillimore turns into an eighteenth- 
century Gretna-Green sort of picture— 


‘* Helle whom the golden sheep conveyed on his 
soft pillion ”. 


It would be easy to multiply examples, but these 
are enough. 

In fine, the translator is born to his art like any 
other artist. Professor Phillimore has given us beau- 
tiful work in English verse, as well the fruits of fine 
classical scholarship. It is in no way his fault if he be 
not inspired to interpret for English ears one of the 
hardest of Latin poets. We may still be allowed a 
certain regret that he has made the attempt. 

In the two professors’ edition of ‘‘ Alkestis ” we have 
no grumblings about ‘‘two markets”’, only a confirma- 
tion of our previous remarks. This little book is obvi- 
ously another step in Professor Churton Collins’ scheme 
of popularising classic authors among those who desire 
to attain culture by the primrose path. As such it to 
some extent disarms severe criticism, but though the 
object may be laudable from some points of view, the 
method does not merit praise. We have seen the Pro- 
fessor’s reissue of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Merope’’, com- 
bined with a verse translation of Sophocles’ ‘‘ Electra’’, 
but it is still an open question whether any of these 
classical translations or imitations, not excluding 
‘** Atalanta’’, can ever reproduce for us the spirit of 
classic tragedy as completely and convincingly as does 
‘Samson Agonistes”, in spite of its Semitic theme. 
But even accepting the obvious fact that this edition is 
intended for those who have had no classical education, 
we are forced, even from that standpoint, to offer some 
critical remarks. The ‘‘ Alkestis”’ is such an extra- 
ordinary play, religiously, ethically and artistically con- 
sidered, and so much criticism has been directed 
against it, and so many remarkable apologies have beem 
made for it, that the writing of a short popular account 
of its motive and working-out must imply a good deal 
of dogmatism and a good deal of omission. Both are 
found in this book. We have the conventional defence 
of Admetus, so staggering to each of us as he comes 
fresh to the study of the play, and we also notice that 
the two professors have accomplished the remarkable 
feat of discussing the translation of Euripides into verse 
without mentioning Professor Murray, and of handling 
the problems of the ‘‘ Alkestis” without alluding to 
Dr. Verrall’s work, except in a footnote. 

On the other hand they lapse into conventionality in 
quoting 

** Our Euripides the human 
With his droppings of warm tears”. 


‘*Our Euripides the human” really ought to have a 
close time, along with him 


** Who saw life steadily and saw it whole”. 


The translation itself is “free” in the bad sense. It 
suppresses essentials and introduces non-essentials.. 
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The blank verse is nerveless and tame without fidelity 
to the Greek, and the lyrics are curiously full of jingles 
and prosaic touches. For example, line 414. 


‘* Oft shall masters of music praise 
Thee on the seven-fold strings that sound 
Backed by the mountain-tortoise shell ; 
And in unaccompanied lays, 
When the circling feast comes round” &c. 


or again 432. 


‘* His mother refused to die— 
His father would not comply 
With a son’s request ; 
Though both would find rest 
From the toils of old age, 
Courage failed them ; but thou art dead, 
Passed from the scene of youth’s bright stage 
In thy husband's stead. 
Such an (sic) united pair 
Be my lot to meet : in life it is rare: 
With such could I live for aye without care.” 


Notice the rollicking lilt, the ‘‘ won’t-go-home-till- 
morning ” effect, which is grotesquely out of place ; and 
a comparison with the original (1. 468) shows that this 
is at best a loose paraphrase. 

The notes are simple even unto ‘‘naiveté”. They 
also gush. 


‘* This touching and beautiful account . . .” 
A pathetic reference . . .” 

‘This very beautiful stasimon . . .” 

‘* Very fine and impressive . . .” 

“This mutually degrading scene . . .” 


This recalls a ‘‘ school edition” of ‘‘ Alkestis”’ which 
delighted the fourth form long ago. 


ratow aitais. Note. This neat Dative.” 


We like the tone of the preface, which pleads effec- 
tively that Greek and Latin authors should be made 
familiar to the young, side by side with the English. 
But this book is not likely to fall into the class of 
‘‘approved translations . . . themselves of classical 
excellence”, of which the writer speaks as airily as if 
such were “‘ plenty as blackberries.” 


FORGOTTEN ARCTIC HISTORY. 


‘No Man’s Land. A History of Spitsbergen from its 
Discovery in 1596 to the Beginning of the Scientific 
Exploration of the Country.” By Sir Martin Conway. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1906. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


IR MARTIN CONWAY'S explorations in Spits- 
bergen, made easy to him on account of his expert- 
ness as a mountaineer on Alpine ice, have done much 
to revive interest in the Arctic island group, which for 
a century remained almost as unknown as its eastern 
neighbour Franz Josef Land. Before that century 
Spitsbergen had been a place of trade and resort, the 
goal of colonising expeditions, the field of exploitation 
of chartered companies where the enterprise of cosmo- 
politan adventurers raised delicate diplomatic questions 
and sometimes came near to disturbing the none too 
tranquil peace of Europe. It is the story of those great 
days that Sir Martin Conway tells in this book, dedicated 
to Sir Clements Markham, “ whose encouragement 
helped the journeys and researches upon which it is 
based”. The journeys to which the attention of the 
reader is directed began in 1596, when Willem Barendsz 
came upon the snow-clad mountains of the islands, 
which for generations were confused with Greenland, 
and indeed were called ‘“‘ Greenland” so long that the 
confusion remains in some narratives to this day. 

_ As befits a work published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, albeit under a somewhat fanciful title, the 
narrative is austerely mounted, and its innumerable 

icturesque features are presented without much en- 
Keacsaens due to arrangement or literary elaboration. 


Fortunately there are copious quotations from con- 
temporary English sources or contemporary translations 
from the Dutch and Russian, and these are full of 
vigour and of humour, affording a living glimpse of the 
old whalers and trappers in the prodigious hazards of 
their trade. 

When one recalls the feelings with which the 
establishment of a tourist service to Spitsbergen in 
large steamers was greeted a few years ago it is diffi- 
cult to realise that three hundred years earlier plain 
men had adventured themselves year after year in light 
pinnaces and little smacks into the uncharted bays, 
and hunted whales along the ice-encumbered coasts 
in 80° N. The voyager of the seventeenth century 
was new to the work, he had no just ideas of the 
risks he ran, yet he went and came in safety more 
often than not. We cannot attempt to condense the 
story of the whalers and trappers of the so-called 
‘‘ Greenland”, and we have no wish to criticise the 
manner of presentation of the facts which we rejoice 
to have in so compact a form, but one or two of the 
leading incidents of the history will serve to give the 
potential reader at least a glimpse of the interest of 
the book. 

Spitsbergen was discovered by the Dutch and Sir 
Martin Conway urges that the spelling of the name 
should be preserved as it was in the beginning in pre- 
ference to the Germanised form Spitzbergen, for which 
there is no real authority. The most valuable products 
of the newly discovered country were the whales, which 
frequented the bays in amazing numbers ; and as the 
capture of whales was practised by only one people in 
Europe—the Basques—the voyagers of the English 
Muscovy Company, who commenced the work, and 
their Dutch and French rivals, as they appeared on the 
scene, hired Basque harpooners, flensers, and blubber- 
boilers to kill the whales and prepare the oil. Thus it 
is that the whaler’s vocabulary of to-day is rich with a 
singular array of words of non-Aryan origin. 

The various nationalities were rarely at peace in 
Spitsbergen, and the fleets of several hundred sail 
which went up year by year were accompanied for 
their protection by men-of-war. If Dutch ships were 
in greater force in a particular bay, they rarely failed to 
find some pretext for appropriating the oil and whale- 
bone collected by the less numerous English vessels 
and sending the ship, after its season’s toil, home in 
ballast. Exactly the same course was pursued on the 
other side, and the claims for damages which each 
country preferred against the other through diplomatic 
channels seem to have cancelled one another; at any 
rate, they were never paid. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch had a large establishment where several thousand 
people lived during the summer months in the north of 
Spitsbergen, its name appropriately Smeerenburg or 
Blubber Town. Solid warehouses were built in which 
the gear and melting appliances were locked up at the 
end of the season to await the following summer. 
From time to time, by accident or design, small parties 
wintered in the ice, often successfully in spite of the 
severest hardships, and the story of these winterings is 
scarcely less full of quaintness and charm than that 
of Barendsz in Novaya Zemlya years before. It 
would add a perhaps unwelcome piquancy to modern 
pole-seeking if the explorer had, like the early Dutch 
winterers, to meet and kill his bears with no better 
weapon than a spear tipped with a head beaten out of a 
large nail by means of a hammer fashioned from a big 
iron hook. 

Desperate efforts were made in England by the 
growers of oil-seeds to put a stop to whaling by pro- 
hibiting the use of whale-oil for soap-making, its chief 
purpose, but in vain. When left to themselves how- 
ever the whalers drove their prey from the shores, and 
the modern pelagic whaling took the place of the old 
method by the use of shore-stations. After the sun of 
the whalers had set, Spitsbergen was visited by Russian 
hunters who killed reindeer and: bears and trapped 
foxes, even attacking the walrus far from shore in open 
boats, and of them some grim tales and wild legends 
are told. 

In spite of competition and war the islands of 
Spitsbergen remain ‘‘No Man’s Land”, the various 
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acts of formal possession never having been ratified by 
the governments of the patriotic pioneers, and so to-day 
Spitsbergen is certainly neither Dutch nor British nor 
French; whether it be Norwegian or Danish or 
Russian it would perhaps be rash to say ; possibly it 
may become American if the new expedition from the 
United States which is to make its headquarters there 
succeeds in its intentions. In any case Sir Martin 
Couway arouses the interest of his readers in the 
curious history of a land which though never perma- 
nently inhabited has played the part of an apple of 
discord between the great Powers of former days. 


THE GRAVENITZ 


‘*A German Pompadour.” By Marie Hay (Baroness von 
Hindenburg). London: Constable. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


7s is a quite exceptional effort in fiction. The 
plot, which is founded on facts derived from 
the Stuttgart Archives, is presented with remarkable 
directness ; whilst the author's lively imagination im- 
parts throughout an air of reality to a story which, if it 
were not vouched for by documentary evidence, would 
seem highly improbable. Wilhelmine von Gravenitz 
was one of the most fascinating women of the 
eighteenth century. More passionate, and vastly more 
intelligent than La Pompadour, her French rival in 
intrigue and gallantry, she was a nobler type of woman, 
for she was really in love with Eberhard Ludwig, the 
reigning Duke of Wirtemburg, and though she played 
his dull and colourless wife many a cruel trick, and even 
attempted to assassinate her, our sympathies in spite 
of ourselves are stirred rather in favour of the brilliant 
mistress than of the highly respectable but phlegmatic 
wife. To depict the life of a woman of this class 
in a lengthy narrative, without making her offensive, 
demands unusual insight into human nature; and al- 
though Miss Hay’s style is at times faulty she has done 
what very few of our living novelists could do—she 
has created a character of the utmost complexity, and 
so well that her Wilhelmine von Gravenitz will be 
remembered. 

The opening chapter is picturesque, in which Friedrich 
von Griivenitz, the brother of the adventuress-to-be, 
and his wife are consulting together about the sort of 
‘*future” they intend for their sister as well as them- 
selves by practically forcing her, even against her will, 
to become the mistress of the Duke. Here Miss 
Hay has introduced two other well-sketched characters 
—an elegant old roué, the Duke de Zollern, and his 
mistress, Madame de Ruth, a by no means unkindly 
woman, of many ‘‘ pasts”. These pleasant people plot 
and plan how they shall dethrone the Duke’s reigning 
mistress, for whom they entertain supreme contempt, 
and substitute for her their own kinswoman, who is 
miserably unhappy in her remote home in Northern 
Germany. This introductory chapter, once read, is not 
easily forgotten ; the author has availed herself of every 
detail that could lend it that uncanny ‘ creepiness” 
which so horrible a situation demands. The storm 
without, the shadows of the plotters thrown on the 
ceiling, the unpleasant atmosphere of decayed grandeur, 
as well as the heartlessness of the conspiracy, are 
described in a manner suggestive of Balzac. Equally 
real is the scene in which we meet Wilhelmine in 
her squalid home, repelling with all the force of out- 
raged womanhood the hideous advances of a vulgar 
and hypocritical admirer. Obedient to her wildly im- 
pulsive nature, after overcoming the satyr, she rushes 
hatless into the street through the storm to find 
solace in the grand old cathedral, whose echoes she 
awakens with the rich notes of her magnificent voice. In 
the dead of night she steals from a home which was 
never home to her, and after a wearisome journey reaches 
Stuttgart, where her beauty and her ‘musical talents 
soon convince the Duke of Zollern and his mistress 
that in the Gravenitz they have the very woman they 
need for their purpose. A concert at Court offers the 
desired opportunity, and Wilhelmine’s début before 
the Duke and Duchess is brought about by a most 
picturesque and striking incident. From that time 
onwards her career becomes not only one of subtle 


intrigues, but of dashing adventures, too numerous 
and fantastical to be condensed here, which keep the 
nerves of the reader tense from start to finish. All the 
dramatic incidents connected with the Court life of 
Wilhelmine von Gravenitz prove that Miss Hay has 
made a sincere study of the history and manners 
of Germany, and especially of Wirtemburg, in the 
eighteenth century, with most happy results. This 
remarkable first attempt at an historical novel leads 
one to hope that in a future venture Miss Hay will 
give us, not a more vivid story but a more carefully 
finished one. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


‘*The Church and Commonwealth.” Visitation Charges 
by the Right Rev. Dr. George Ridding. London: 
Arnold. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


* S! non vis intellegi, non debes legi”. The late 

Bishop of Southwell, it is well known, wrote 
an extraordinarily obscure and ungraceful style of 
English. The reviewer who thinks of skimming over 
these close-packed pages will find himself skating on 
the most hummocky ice. Nor can we say that 
these Visitation charges conceal treasures of theo- 
logical and practical wisdom which repay the labour 
of breaking up the sentences which contain them. 
Now and then we find a shrewd thought, and here 
and there a picturesque expression. Fussy ritualism, 
for instance, the Bishop calls ‘‘ formal fidgets ”. 
Again, ‘‘‘A free Church in a free State’ means a 
State subject to nonconformist rule”. Local Boards 
‘‘save rates but not souls”. Beneath a certain un- 
conventionalism of expression, however, the thoughts 
are for the most part the commonplaces of the Broad- 
church schoolmaster-bishop, the stereotyped girdings 
at Rome and scoldings in jam for the Catholic party 
in the Church of England. Jam or no jam, Bishop 
Ridding’s argumentative manner was a peculiarly 
irritating one. His indulgent pity for the views revived 
by the Tractarians went with a complete inability to 
understand those views. For instance, the Bishop falls 
into the common confusion between the doctrine of the 
apostolic succession, by transmissory devolution of 
authority, and Episcopacy as a form of government. 
Again, he constantly contrasts what is ‘‘ spiritual” and 
what is ‘‘ ecclesiastical”. His own doctrine of the 
Sacraments is the baldest Zwinglianism. He wore a 
cope, but protested that it meant nothing. In explain- 
ing away the language of the Prayer Book about 
priestly absolution, he makes the physician of souls to 
be merely a ghostly adviser and director. It is odd 
that this exaltation of auricular direction and guidance 
in ‘‘ the confessional ” should be the line now adopted 
by the anti-sacerdotal school of divines. 

Bishop Ridding himself notes on several points a real 
or fancied inversion of parts between different schools 
in the Church. He is surprised, for instance, that 
Evangelicals should dislike the eastward position or 
other observances which identify priest with people, 
instead of distinguishing their functions. Contrariwise, 
he would have thought Highchurchmen would have 
welcomed the Judgment prescribing that position for 
the Consecration only, the solemnity of which would 
thus be emphasised. He does not understand why 
those who take a high view of the Eucharist should 
cling to the word ‘‘ Mass”, which may be patristic 
but is in itself (‘* missa ’=dismissal”’) colourless 
and meaningless. On the other hand, those who 
regard sacraments as a preaching through symbols, 
working on the heart through subjective impressions 
and appeal to the affections—this seems to be the 
Bishop’s own view—rather than infusing Christ Him- 
self by a mysterious operation of grace might be ex- 
pected to make much of sacramental ordinances. For 
segnius irritant, &c. The point here suggested would 
bear amplification. Lowchurchmanship tends logic- 
ally and actually towards a kind of ceremonialism. 
For outward ceremonies have for their object the 
conveyance of teaching and instruction through an 
emotional medium, whereas sacraments, apart from the 
inward grace which they contain and convey, are but 
an empty shell. Ceremonies preach, but sacraments 
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feed and heal. Hence the preference of Puritanism 
for Old Testament over Gospel. And hence, to take 
one illustration only, the importance assigned in modern 
Lowchurch hymns and devotions to the sign of the 
Cross at Baptism rather than to the washing of re- 
generation ordained by Christ Himself—though that 
ceremony was to the older Puritans Nehushtan. Hence 
also the British Protestant glorification of musical 
Morning Prayer—monastic in development if not in 
origin—while the Supper of the Lord came, in the 
Hanoverian period, to be printed in small type and 
administered quarterly. 


INDIAN BUGS. 


‘* Fauna of British India. Rhynchota.” Vol. III. By 
W. L. Distant. London: Taylor and Francis. 1906. 
20s. 


HE order of insects of which the most familiar are 
known popularly as Bugs—in entomology the 
Rhynchota—have never been so attractive to collectors 
as butterflies, beetles, dragon-flies, and hence are com- 
paratively little known, although the order includes 
many forms of great scientific interest, and many 
whose noxious propensities call for such knowledge 
of their life-history as will at any rate assist their sup- 
pression. The Oriental region has, of course, its full 
share of bugs as of other insects; hence the appear- 
ance of this third volume dealing with them is par- 
ticularly welcome, written as it is by Mr. Distant, and 
published under the editorship of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bingham, who in this volume takes up his task of 
editing the admirable series on the Fauna of British 
India. The previous volumes had been edited by the 
late Dr. Blanford. The present book maintains the 
high standard of the series. 

Chief among the families in this group come the 
cicadas, well known in literature by the frequent notice 
of the tettix—so often mis-translated ‘‘ grasshopper ”— 
in the classics. The cicadas are essentially tropical 
insects, Britain having but one species out of about a 
thousand, and that a rare creature ; and wherever they 
are found they usually succeed in making themselves 
heard. 

The noise they produce is not referred to by modern 
entomologists in the eulogistic terms of the classical 
poets, and it seems strange that the Greeks, who 
fully appreciated the nightingale, also loved the 
strident insect; although a similar diversity of taste 
is found among the natives of India at the present 
day, who admire the notes of some birds which are 
detested by Europeans, and also delight in good 
songsters, such as the Persian nightingale and the 
shama of their own country. In Asop’s fables the 
cicada falls a victim to the owl, which its pertinacious 
music had annoyed; very likely the bird’s action in 
devouring the insect is correctly represented, for in 
India, Mr. Distant is informed, cicadas form the prey 
of some of the hawks, as well as of many other birds. 
Stranger is the information that they form food for 
man, one species (Dundubia_ intemerata) being 
captured in a very remarkable way by the Siamese in 
Patulung ; these people form a ring at sunset round a 
fire or some torches, and clap their hands in unison and 
regular time, when the insects actually approach and 
settle on their persons. 

Another case of insects of this order providing human 
food is found in Phromnia marginella, which pro- 
duces a sugary secretion eaten in Garhwal, though some 
natives in the Central Provinces, knowing the insect 
and its product, yet refuse the latter, as they say it has 
narcotic properties. This creature belongs to the 
family Fulgoridae, best known by the ‘‘ Lantern-flies” 
which are so familiar in collections of tropical insects, 
conspicuous by their encrmous and eccentrically-formed 
protuberances in front of the head. Mr. Distant thinks 
that the luminosity of some members of this family, 
supported by some good observers, but not corro- 
borated by other evidence, is due to the occasional 
presence of luminous parasitic micro-organisms. Other 
families more familiar to the home naturalist, as the 
‘* Water-scorpions” and ‘‘ Water-boatmen ”, are dealt 


with in this volume, which also includes the huge 
water-bugs of the genus Belostoma, as big as smali’ 
frogs, and deadly enemies to them. 

It is a pity the terminology used in this valuable work 
is often so obscure ; a certain number of technicalities 
are unavoidable, but it seems unnecessary to call the 
fore-wings of these insects ‘‘ hemelytra” and teg-. 
mina”’, or to use such uncouth words as ‘“‘ virescent”’, 
‘*piceous”, and ‘‘cretaceous” in describing their 
colouring. Entomology is so supremely important 
a branch of natural history that one cannot but feel 
strongly that it should not be made discouraging by 
gratuitous difficulties in d¢es:riptive language. If 
terms derived from Latin are so extensively required, 
it would surely be better to revert to the old scientific 
custom of having the whole description in that lan- 
guage. The present method has not the advantage of 
the comparatively universal intelligibility of the Latin 
description, if specialists alone are to be studied, while 
to the intelligent outsider it is unnecessarily repellent. 


THE RETURN TO WATERWAYS. 


‘*Our Waterways.” By Urquhart A. Forbes and W. H. RB. 
Ashford. London: Murray. 1£06. 12s. net. 


* British Canals, is their Resuscitation Possible?’ By 
Edwin A. Pratt. London: Murray. 1906. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


OLTAIRE’S gibe on quitting Holland ‘ Adieux 
canards, canaille, canaux” seems to have clung 
most undeservedly to the canals of Britain. Bargees 
are a maligned race, waterways are still regarded by a 
mass of uninformed people as interesting relics of the 
past, and the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into their present condition has been more than 
once stigmatised as a *‘ retrograde movement”’. How- 
ever the traders of this country take a different view 
and it is in fact only the persistent pressure exercised 
by Chambers of Commerce for many years that has at 
length resulted in a formal inquest. It would be super- 
fluous speculation to indulge in strong views as to the 
desirable course of policy to be pursued until the mass 
of evidence which will be accumulated by the Commis- 
sion has been put on record and sifted, but everything 
must be welcomed that tends to remove the indifference 
of the public to a matter which has become vital to our 
national welfare. The authors of ‘‘Our Waterways ” 
may therefore be commended for their well-timed 
industry. Would it might meet with the reward it 
deserves, if desert be measured by amount of informa- 
tion; but we must say frankly that we cannot even 
imagine a Dutchman calmly reading this book for long 
at a stretch. It is unfortunately duil beyond all excuse, 
the style is as sluggish as the most derelict of our 
waterways. Yet it need not have been a dull book. 
Let anybody compare it with M. Léon’s work on the 
same subject, or rather the kindred subject, of French 
and German waterways and he will see the effect of 
style in awakening the mind to its importance. We 
suppose the authors have a thesis to establish, for 
they develop a theory in the last few pages. But 
the bulk of the book is nothing but a compilation ; 
little space is left for comment. It has indeed distinct 
value as a history of British waterways, but beyond 
that little can be said in its praise. It will prove of’ 
little use to the expert who has other sources of 
knowledge, and its authors possess none of the qualities 
likely to arouse, as is urgently needed, a really popular 
feeling in favour of canal enterprise. 

No doubt the advocates of a revived canal system 
heap a good deal of unmerited abuse upon railway 
companies. Railways originally bought up canals not 
because they wanted them but because they were: 
forced to it by the importunate clamour of the canal 
owners themselves, who thought they saw in such 
euthanasia the sole means of escaping from imminent 
destruction. The British trader has suffered gravely 
from the lack of forethought which has deprived him 
of a double means of transport. On the other hand 
the awakening of continental nations to this necessity” 
is comparatively recent, certainly not ante-dating the 
close of the Franco-German war. Then France saw 
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that the terrific drain on her national resources could 
only be met by establishing means of communication 
which would enable commerce to be carried on at 
the lowest possible cost. The pressure of the rail- 
way interest killed M. Baudin’s comprehensive measure 
in 1902, and now progress has to be made in 
piecemeal fashion. In Germany however, where the 
State owns practically all the railways, canal develop- 
ment has been pushed to the utmost bounds which 
modern science can attain. Inland towns have become 
flourishing ports, and the Rhine, which thirty years 
ago was little but a stream of pleasure, has become 
a highway of commerce. The same may be said of 
Belgium, and no one—even the most insular—who 
takes the trouble to read the admirable reports pub- 
lished by our Foreign Office can fail to have some 
qualms at the line of hopeless apathy systematically 
adopted by British Governments on this vital question. 

We are well aware that natural conditions here and 
on the Continent have little in common. We have 
no great streams to ‘‘ canalise”’ like the Rhine, but 
we have the sea which is never far out of reach of our 
great manufacturing cities. This is one striking natural 
advantage we have over Germany. It is the spirit 
therefore rather than the methods of foreign govern- 
ments in dealing with this question which we might do 
well to emulate. 

One very serious obstacle to the development of 
British waterways, which must clearly be removed by 
the action of Government, is the diversity of control ; 
even Conservancy Boards, established to govern water- 
ways, never control more than a small portion of 
them. The authors give some striking instances of 
this singularly illogical but thoroughly British lack of 
system. The Severn Commissioners control forty-two 
miles out of two hundred, those of the Humber twenty 
out of thirty-eight miles, and on the Tyne, Clyde, 
Wear, Tees, Usk, Mersey and Ribble they have to do 
only with the tideway. 

It must be remembered that ‘‘ waterways” do not 
mean only ‘‘canals”. The whole system in this 
country wants overhauling and the serious problem 
of water supply is invoived init. We have no scientific 
method of water storage. It was said by an expert 
twenty years ago that we only preserved 5 per cent. 
of our rainfall. We may have improved upon that 
but the general introduction of surface drainage un- 
doubtedly speeds on its course to the ocean a vast 
mass of water which the country most urgently requires 
both to fill its cisterns and float its means of transport. 

Mr. Pratt holds a brief for the railways and no one 
reading his book would imagine that his remarkably 
able summary of the railway case was an impartial 
survey of the question. What there is to be said for 
the present system he says but he fails entirely to 
upset the argument advanced by the principal traders 
that they are unduly handicapped in the struggle with 
their foreign competitors by the practical monopoly 
enjoyed by our railway systems. It is absurd to 
advance as an argument against a reasonable scheme 
for the revival of, at all events, a section of our water- 
ways that English traders demand rapid delivery in 
small quantities and will take no other method of 
carriage, even if it were coupled with large reductions 
in the ‘cost of transit. He sees clearly that the case 
of Birmingham and the Midlands is one of the gravest 
sides of the problem as it touches the railways. It is 
indeed incontestable that a great deal of unmerited 
abuse is levelled at railways. They have to pay their 
shareholders but that is no answer to the trader who 
demands competition in carriage. Mr. Pratt makes it 
a matter for commendation that the canals round 
Birmingham which are owned by railways are well main- 
tained and carry many millions of tons. But the charge 

ainst them is that they are so manipulated as to 
kill through traffic and are made to operate simply as 
feeders for the railway system and to serve railway 

urposes. This is no argument to convince the 

irmingham manufacturers that canals are useless, on 
the contrary it goes to help their case, of which no 
‘doubt we may soon hear more from the Royal Com- 
mission. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Young O'’Briens: being an Account of their 
Sojourn in London.” By the Author of “ Elizabeth's 
Children’. London: Lane. 1906. 6s. 


If the middle-class Londoner had not the hide of a 
crocodile, this delightful book might possibly pierce 
his complacency (or rather hers, for the women are 
more hopeless than the men). It brings the heather- 
scented Western air into the dreary respectability of 
London squares, and will afford a touchstone to the 
souls of such as dwell therein—if they have souls. The 
young O’Briens are the four children, ranging down- 
wards from a boy and a girl of seventeen, of an impe- 
cunious Irish country gentleman—the real thing, not 
the sort of ‘‘ half-sir ” who is passed off as a gentleman 
in that otherwise felicitous play ‘‘ John Bull’s Other 
Island”. These children come to live with a prim 
Scotch maiden aunt, and turn her house into a menagerie 
in the literal sense and a modified bear-garden in the 
metaphorical. They have passed half their lives in the 
saddle, and the heimweh which the sight of horses 
they may not ride brings to them daily will be under- 
stood only by choice spirits. The author treats them 
very skilfully, avoiding the mistake (which most English- 
women would have made) of representing them as 
young barbarians. They are far better bred than the 
people amongst whom they are thrown, and they are 
absolutely children, with nothing of the precocious 
knowingness of the town juvenile. The book is too 
long, but the high spirits of the family carry the reader 
on. If we must criticise, we would point out that the 
problem of the real relattonship of ‘‘ Aunt Kezia” to 
her charges has cost us sleepless nights, that the 
delicious Sheila Pat, aged six, is too mature, and that 
one cannot select one’s own cab-horse in London as one 
would in Dublin. 


“A § r Within the Gates: a Story of Severn 
Side.” By F. J. Cox. London: Francis Griffiths. 
1906. 6s. 


This story is a little in the manner of George Eliot, 
and the matter suggests her influence also. Indeed 
when we get to the flood at the close of the story, 
where the brave young miller who is the stranger 
within the gates at Avenham sets out to rescue the 
daughter of his rival miller and enemy, we wonder 
for a moment if the two are going to pass away 
together with the flood. It is however only for a 
moment for we know that Alec Lovell’s fate is to be 
something different, that the author has determined 
to give us aregulation ‘‘happy ending”. It would 
have shocked the feelings of some readers perhaps, 
but would have been in keeping with the occasional 
irony of circumstance though scarcely within the 
novelist’s conventions, had Alec and Dora been drowned 


(Continued on page 244.) 
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in the flood together. The author has a tendency to 
indulge in fine writing which occasionally mars what is 
otherwise a well-told story of the exclusiveness of folk 
in a country district. Despite the fact that he was a 
stranger within the gates at Avenham Alec Lovell 
made some firm friends there, won the love of two 
women—and made one of them his wife. If it does not 
show any great originality this work is healthful and 
pleasant. 


“The Bar Sinister.’ By J. Morgan-de-Groot. London: 
Blackwood. 1906. 6s. 


A good book needs no false heraldry, but we can 
hardly quarrel with an incorrect phrase which has 
stamped itself on our language. The earlier chapters 
of this novel raised the hope that the author would 
give us a satirical study of rural life in Holland. He 
could evidently do so with effect. His Dutch villagers, 
drawn from life, are remarkably like their cousins in 
Cape Colony, and no other book that we have come 
across brings out this resemblance. But Mr. Morgan- 
de-Groot strays away into the easy paths of an old- 
fashioned simple story, with a very bad elder brother, 
and a very good younger brother, and a very innocent 
maiden whom both love, and a very transparent fraud 
which takes everybody in so completely as nearly to 
ruin the hero’s life. This is all very familiar, and it is 
disappointing to find the principals mere stock figures 
when the minor parts are interesting. 


‘*Frere’s Housekeeper.” By Margaret Smith. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


If this is a first novel, as seems probable from certain 
indications of inexperience, it is a fairly promising one. 
There is originality and even strength in the charac- 
terisation, but the plot is weak, straggling, and ill- 
developed, and the interest flags in spite of the melo- 
dramatic and conventional action introduced towards 
the end. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“* The Garter Mission to Japan.” By Lord Redesdale. London : 
Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


If books of every voyage and mission undertaken for a 
special object must be written, it would be well if they were 
all prepared with the same regard for both manner and matter 
as Lord Redesdale shows. He does not think it necessary, 
for instance, to set out the commonplaces of the voyage, but 
raises the curtain as H.M.S. “ Diadem ”, carrying Prince Arthur 
and the Garter mission steamed at dawn on 19 February 
last into Yokohama Harbour. That the Japanese, from the 
reigning house down to the schoolchildren who greeted the 
Prince and his suite everywhere with waving flags and a 
rousing Banzai, thoroughly appreciated the compliment paid 
to their Emperor by King Edward was manifest. To Lord 
Redesdale the visit to Japan was of peculiar interest apart 
altogether from the special purpose of the mission. He had 
known Japan in very different days, and when the Emperor 
came in person to welcome Prince Arthur, Lord Redesdale was 
able to say that he alone among the Europeans present could 
remember the old days of mystery and seclusion in which the 
Emperors of Japan had lived for upwards of eight centuries. 
Comparatively few Japanese indeed can claim to have inter- 
viewed both Shogun and Emperor. Between the feudal system 
which came to an end in 1868 and the Japan of to-day not 
thirty-eight years but centuries might intervene. Hence there 
is a great deal more in Lord Redesdale’s book than a mere 
account of ceremonials and the general doings of the mission. 
It is an impressionist sketch of the difference between the old 
and the new in Japan, written by one who is no mere globe- 
‘trotter but has seen both. The romanceand poetry of Japanese 
life on the one hand and the nation’s extraordinary capacity 
for organisation on the other are thrown into striking relief. 
‘Lord Redesdale touches on several of the questions, such as 
language and the geisha, which still differentiate Japan, what- 
ever its European appropriations, from the West. He seeks 
to disabuse the European mind of some illusions: to wit, the 
dancing and singing girl who is present at great feasts, must 
not, he says, be regarded as a Japanese counterpart of the un- 
desirable produce of some Algerian town or Indian Nautch. 
“*These dances are all founded upon motives poetic and classic 
—tragic as the death of Patroclus, tender as the love of 
‘none ” and he adds his “humble stone to the cairn of admi- 
‘ration which has been raised in honour of the grace, distinction 
and charm of the Japanese Geisha”. The book is further dis- 
‘tinguished by the absence of photographs and snapshot 
illustrations. 


_some important particulars. 


“Qn Leprosy and Fish-eating.” By Jonathan Hutchinson. 
London: Constable. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


We lay down Mr. Hutchinson’s book with a feeling of 
greater respect for his perseverance than for his judicial 
capacity. Forty-three years ago it occurred to him that 
leprosy was in some way intimately associated with the eating 
of fish, but the lapse of years has modified the hypothesis in 
i Thus the arraignment of fish in 
general has given way to a ban upon unsound fish only, while 
a total denial of the personal transmissibility of leprosy is 
replaced by an admission that the disease may, though rarely, 
be spread by “commensalism”, that is, the contamination of 
food at the hands of lepers. The discovery of a bacillus as the 
constant immediate cause of leprosy has prompted the further 
hypothesis that leprosy is no more than tuberculosis modified 
by a diet of unsound fish. Mr. Hutchinson has not spared 
himself in the effort to obtain statistics touching the co- 
existence of leprosy with the habitual consumption of tainted 
fish, but his inferences therefrom are biassed beyond redemption. 
For instance, when leprosy occurs abundantly in great fishing 
centres he readily concludes that some of the catch is likely to 
be eaten in an unsound condition, and conversely, when 
leprosy is rife in a district where fish is scarce he welcomes 
with equal satisfaction the inference that the very scarcity of 
the commodity is likely to lead to its being kept too long. The 
propositions, considered apart, may be incontrovertible, but 
they prove nothing to the point. It seems to us that the fish- 
theory is completely stultified by the admission of commensal 
contagion. If leprosy can be transmitted by way of the mouth, 
the disease falls into line with cholera and typhoid fever. Its 
freedom of dissemination will then differ from that of the two 
latter maladies only in degree, being determined by the low 
virulence of the leprosy bacillus, by the susceptibility of 
individuals, and by the supply of the bacillus. The last _parti- 
cular is probably paramount in the case of leprosy, for by the 
accident of its natural history the parasite of this disease is 
locked in the tissues of its victim far more securely than is the 
case with the bacilli of cholera or typhoid fever. Touching the 
alleged metamorphosis of the tubercle bacillus into that of 
leprosy we may say that neither analogy nor morbid anatomy 
lends any colour to the supposition. We cannot but regret that 
Mr. Hutchinson should have devoted his large abilities to 
~ pursuit of what upon the evidence seems little better than a 
ad. 


“Algeria and Tunis.” Painted and Described by Frances E. 
Nesbitt. London: A. and C. Black. 1906. 20s. net. 


This is a record in water-colour reproduced by colour- 
printing, in a style which has recently grown familiar to all, of 
some of the more characteristic scenes to be met with by the 
traveller by rail from Algiers to Constantine and Tunis. Some 
of the evening effects, especially those in the desert and oases, 
are undoubtedly good, but the groups of natives as well as the 
single figures now and again lack force and definition. The 
most unsatisfactory of the prints are where it has been sought 
to reproduce by colour-printing the tints of flowers, shrubs and 
trees. Thus the glorious Bougainvillea is hardly recognisable 
nor do the orange trees and stone-pines assert their true values 
in all cases. The artist has undeniably on several occasions 
caught the effect of Eastern colouring, and those who have 
travelled in Northern Africa will here and again come across 
sketches which will vividly recall to their memories some of 
the wonderful effects of Oriental light and shadow. It is 
altogether an extremely pretty and artistic gift-book. 


‘* Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the 
Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest.” Vol. IV. By 
J. H. Breasted. Chicago: University Press; London: Luzac 
&Co. 1906. 12s. 


Professor Breasted must be congratulated on the rapidity 
with which the fourth, and, we conclude, final, volume of his 
edition and translation of the historical monuments of ancient 
Egypt has been issued. The work is one of which any scholar 
has reason to be proud, and that it should have been carried 
out single-handed in so short a space of time is really a 
wonderful achievement. It is needless to say that the fourth 
volume shows the same careful work and excellencies of 
translation and annotation as its predecessors. It contains all 
the Egyptian historical records of the period which elapsed 
between the commencement of the twentieth dynasty and the 
close of the twenty-sixth ; and so includes the great Harris 
papyrus with its enumeration of the endowments given to the 
temples by Rameses III. as well as the Golénischeff papyrus 
which describes an expedition to the coast of Syria for the 
purpose of obtaining wood. The whole series of volumes is 
indispensable not only to the Egyptologist but also to the 
historian, and will be found interesting even by “the general 
reader ”. 

‘* Histoire Socialiste 1789-1900.” Vol. VII. 3fr.; Vol. VIII. 7fr. 50. 
Paris: Rouffet Cie. 1906. 

M. Jaurés’ remarkable enterprise is advanced another stage 
with the publication of these seventh and eighth volumes. The 
period of the first is “La Restauration” from 1814 to 1830, 
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and is by M. René Viviani; of the second “Le Régne de 
Louis-Philippe” from 1830 to 1848, its author being M. 
Eugéne Fourniére. It has been evident from the first volume 
that in the view of the editor this voluminous history of French 
economical and politico-social conditions from the revolu- 
tionary period down to our own day must far overflow the 
bounds of a history of socialism understood in anything like a 
strict sense. But these two volumes do really introduce us to the 
work and the personalities of the Frenchmen, beginning with 
S. Simon, who laid the foundation of socialistic theory as we now 
know it in Europe. MM. Viviani and Fourniére have the skill 
in composing and the lucidity and vivacity in treating a com- 
plex subject for which French prose writers are distinguished. 
A considerable amount of leisure is required if the text is to be 
read ; but no one would regret buying the volumes merely for 
their extensive reproduction of old engravings and pictures of 
all kinds. They form a gallery of illustrated history of the 
most interesting description. 


‘*The Nineteenth Century Series.” Edinburgh: Chambers. 1906. 
5s, net each. 

Dr. Russel Wallace’s “ Wonderful Century” has very pro- 
bably fathered the idea of this series. But what Dr. Wallace 
only touched upon in a single volume is here expanded ; and 
we have Professor J. Arthur Thomson writing of the “ Progress 
of Science in the Century”; Mr. William Sharp of the 
“ Progress of Art in the Century ”, and there is also included a 
“ History of Music in the Nineteenth Century” by (we suppose) 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Sharp, if we may not suspect a musical 
pseudonym; and Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts writing of 
“Discoveries and Explorations in the Century”. We need 
hardly say that they are addressed to the intelligent but general 
class of reader and not to the expert in any particular branch. 
In their several ways they are full of information and interest. 
Professor Thomson writes of the proved facts of science and its 
unproved hypotheses and suggestions with the knowledge and 
sobriety to be expected from his reputation. Talk about art is 
more elusive and less easily reducible to test, but at any rate 
there is much history of art and artists in our own country and 
Europe and America, which everyone may read with a pleasure 
marred only by a somewhat awkward parenthetical style. Less 
cannot be said in commendation of Mr. Roberts’ book ; though 
we must add the proviso that the reader must be able to “do 
geography and maps” as schoolboys say. 
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Edited by Dr. J. REYNOLDS GREEN, F.R.S. F.L.S. Cloth, gilt top, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


LATEST VOLUME. 
GEORGE BENTHAM. By B. Daypon Jackson, F.L.S. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ An animated and interesting record. ... A noteworthy 
accession to the popular series in which it appears.’ 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By Prof. J. ArrHUR THOMSON, F.L.S. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—“ An interesting study. . . . Of great value.” 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. By Dr. T. E. Tuorpe, C.B., F.R.S. 
The Tribune says :—‘‘ Prof. Thorpe is to be congratulated on an vedcilien piece 
work. It isa worthy addition to an admirable series. 


IN PREPARATION, 
THOMAS H. HUXLEY. By Prof. Arnswortu Davis. 
= W. H. FOWLER. By Prof. R. Lypexxer, F.R.S. 
Descriptive Prospectus post free. 


A Series whose aim is to show clearly the connexion of the subject with his own 
times and with the general course of our National History. A Series no Student of 
Politics or History can afford to ignore. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF ENGLAND. 


The Editor of the Series is Mr. STUART J. REID, and the price, in cloth 
over, with Photogravure Frontispiece, is 26. 6d. net per volume, 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 


EARL OF ROSEBERY. By S. H. JevEs. 


GLADSTONE. By G. W. E. RusseELt. [5¢h Edition. 
BEACONSFIELD. By J. A. Frovupe. [9th Edition. 
PALMERSTON. Py the DuKE oF ARGYLL. [37a Edition. 
ABERDEEN. By Lorp STANMORE. [3rd Edition. 
SALISBURY. By H. D. Trait. [2nd Edition. 
EARL OF DERBY. By G. SAINTsBuRY. 

RUSSELL. By S. J. Rew. [4th Edition. 


PEEL. Ey Justin McCarruy. 
MELBOURNE. By H. Duncktey (‘“ Verax’’). 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ These books afford a good chance of studying Victorian 
history on the personal side—the side which has most appeal to the ordinary man.’ 


The Standard says of “ Rosebery ” :—“‘A model of what a book of this class ought 
to be....An excellent narrative of events and a careful delineation of character.” 


Descriptive Preapectas pest free. 


A New Series of Classical Texts, with the Original and the Translation facing page 
for page. Cloth, 26. Gd. per volume. 


TEMPLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. Lowgs Dickinson, M.A., and H. O. MeREbITH. 
MEDEA AND HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES. 


Translated and Edited by S. WaTeRLow, M.A. 


PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO, CRITO, AND APOLOGY, 
Translated and Edited by F. M. STAWELL. 


VIRGIL’S ZNEID. 2 vols. 
Translated by E. FAIRFAX TAYLOR. Edited by E. M. FOSTER, B.A. 


READY SHORTLY. 


JUVENAL’S SATIRES. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by A. F. Core, B.A. Cantab. 


The of ‘‘ Euripides’ :—‘' Quite unusually free from the stiffness of 
tsanslation. An English reader could not find a better rendering of the poet’s 


Precpect éackuding pages, fre. 


meaning.” 


A book that carries one swiftly through twenty-six years of exciting sport and real 
adventure in India. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BISON AND TIGER HUNTER. 


By ‘“‘FELIX.” Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail says :—“ Happy the man ap can write with such verve and 
a series of excellent stories of the grand ‘ shikar.’ 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ This lively and well-written book of narratives should 
find favour also with readers who like to enjoy an adventure without leaving their 
own firesides.” 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION 


Two Lives in Parenthesis (George Long), 6s.; Jack Cherton of 
Sydney (John Mills), 6s. ; The Astrologer’s Daughter (Geraldine 
M. Gay), 35. 6@. Drane. 

The Arncliffe Puzzle (Gordon Holmes). Laurie. 65. 

Woman ; The Seal of Confession (H. A. Bulley). Greening. 6s. 

each. 

Unmasked at Last (Headon Hill). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Trials of Commander McTurk (Cutcliffe Hyne). Murray. 6s. 

The Path of Glory (Georges Ohnet). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

From a Dartmoor Cot (William Crossing). Taunton: Barnicott and 
Pearce. 2s. 6d. net. 

Hope My Wife (L. G. Moberley). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Dream and the Business (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. 6s. 

I Know a Maiden (E. Maria Albanesi) ; The Wickhamses (W. Pett 
Ridge). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Think ! (Alwyn K. Noys). Stock. Is. 6d. net. 


HISTORY 
A Short History of Hampton Court (Ernest Law. Second Edition). 
Bell. 


55. 

Some Beauties of the Seventeenth Century (Allan Fea), 12s. 6d. net 3 
Queen Louisa of Prussia (Mary Maxwell Moffat), 7s. 6d, net. 
Methuen. 

Law 


A Treatise on Order XIV. . . (Ernest Arthur Jelf). Horace Cox. 


REPRINTS 


‘*The Museum Dramatists”: Gammer Gurton’s Needle (Mr. S.> 
Mr. of Art, 1562). Gibbings. 2s. net. 

**The Mermaid Series”: George Farquhar (Edited by William 
Archer). Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE 


Sight and Hearing in Childhood (Robert Brudenell Carter and Arthur 
H. Cheatle). Scientific Press. 2s. net. 


THEOLOGY 

The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments (William 
Durandus. Third Edition). Gibbings. 6s. net. 

The Gospel according to S. Mark (Explained by J. C. du Buisson). 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL 

The Thames (Mortimer Menpes. Text by G. E. Mitton). Black. 
20s. net. 

Through South Africa with the British Association (James Stark 
Browne). James Speirs. 6s. net. 

Thorough Guides: Isle of Wight (C. S. Ward). Dulau. 2s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 
Selected Poems (Nora Chesson. 5 vols.). Alston Rivers. §5. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Glossary, A Late Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon (Preserved in 
the Library of the Leiden University. Edited by J. H. Hessels). 
Cambridge: At the University Press. tos. net. 

Irish University Question, The: Addresses by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. Dublin: Duffy. 1s. net. 

Logic, Symbolic, The — of (A. T. Shearman). Williams 
and Norgate. 55. ne 

New South Wales, The Official Year Book of, 1904-5 (W. H. Hall). 
Printed by order of the Government. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Serna, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Zs d 


Ouse Voor 31 38 wo om $10 4 
Half Year ... O06 oe 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Maneger, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


FROM LIBAU TO TSUSHIMA. 


A Detailed by a Russian Voyage of Admiral Rojdest- 
vensky’ to the East, includ logger Bank Incident in 
Setar — y EUGE NE’ POLITOVSKY, Chief Engineer of the 
Sat seating by Major F. R. GODFREY, R.M.L.I. Crown 8vo. 

ice 6s. 


L/ust out. 
SIMLA VILLAGE TALES: 


Or, Folk-Tales from the Himalayas. 
By ALICE E. DRACOTT. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


By Mrs. DAUNCEY. With Map and Illustrations. 
12s. n 
“de is as 
Dauncey’s book ; she so vividly presents to her r 
the customs of the island.” —Iorld. 


EMPIRES AND EMPERORS OF RUSSIA, 
CHINA, KOREA, AND JAPAN. 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“Count Vay de Vaya is a keen observer. He is also an excellent raconteur, 
and his descriptions and recollections have the charm of frankness and candour. 
He had advantages in seeing things and knowing people, including the highest in 
position, given to few.” —Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo. 


as a trip to the ay to read Mrs. Campbell 
ers the people, the scenes, and 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 


OLD FORT WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


A Selection of Official Documents dealing with its History. Edited by C. R. 
WILSON, M.A., D.Litt., late in charge of the Records ; of the Government 
of India. 2 vols., medium 8vo., 12s. net each vol. 


IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 


By om. MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF “* THE TIMES.” With Maps. 
Medium 8vo. ars. net. 

‘** Imperial Strategy’ is one of the most valuable volumes published within 
recent years. This admirable volume should stand upon the shelf of every soldier, 
and of — thinker upon Imperial things. It is no easy thing to deal with a 
volume which touches so many vital points, and is alive with valuable matter in 
almost every page.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


READY AUGUST 27. PRICE 6s. 
A New Novel by 


OLIVER HOBBES 


(Mrs. Craigie), entitled 


THE DREAM AND 
THE BUSINESS. 


This is unquestionably the most brilliant novel 
John Oliver Hobbes has written. It is crowded with 
figures, each of which is a distinctive personality, con- 
ceived with that vividness and definiteness of outline 
which we expect in the work of John Oliver Hobbes ; 
and we get Society life, the life of the stage, scenes 
abroad and at home, two very fascinating love stories, 
sympathetic studies both of Nonconformity and Roman 
Catholicism, while interwoven with the tale is a pro- 
blem of modern life which will interest every reader 
and cause every reader to think. The story is written 
with John Oliver Hobbes’ wonted epigrammatic incisive- 
ness and scholarliness of phrase, is full of movement 
and animation, and will probably come to be regarded 
as one of the most notable contributions to English 
fiction for the last decade. 


NOTE.—A Sixpenny Eaittion of John Oliver Hobbes’ first story, 
“* Some Emotions and a Moral,” will be issued immediately. 


T. FISHER UNWIN,-1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE REPUBLIC 
OF COLOMBIA. 


An Account of the Country, its People, its 
Institutions, and its Resources. 


By F. LORAINE PETRE, 

Author of ‘*Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 1806-1807.” 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
368 pp., price 8s. 6d. net; post-free, 8s. 11d. 

** Contains a vast and valuable amount of information.”— 7775une. 


** It will slip easily into the position of a standard work of reference on Colombian 
financial and political affairs."—Financial Times. 


PROSPECTUS GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


NEW STORY by the Author of 


“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Sor vo contains the Jt, instalment of a MEW SERIAL STORY 6) tic 
uthor of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden” &-., entitied— 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER : 


Being the Letters of an Independent Woman. 
AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


CHIPPINGE. Chapters XXV.- | THE FACE OF THE LAND. By 
By Srantey J. Weyvy- Cornisn, Vice-Provost of 


MAN. 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. By HOUSE-BREAKERS IN THE ALPS. 
MARS-LA- 


Martin Ross. 
SCOTCHMAN AT 
RUSKIN IN VENICE. II. By Count | FOUR. a Baron CAMPBELL VON 


Atvise 


THE BALLAD OF bd WIZARD. | 


By Marcaret L. Woops. SHENSTONE, F.R 
At all Booksellers’ and Newsazents’. PRICE a: SHILLING: 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE “ORIGIN 54 Lave. By W. A. 


THE SECOND EDITION of the 1906 ISSUE of 
THE BRITISH MOTOR 
TOURISTS’ A.B.C. 


The book is now recognised as indis 
articles by well-known authorities, an 
The best Maps of the best roads. 
OF THE FIRST EDITION 
The Laprgs’ Fietp says: “A really valuable friend to the motorist......Really 
an acquisition.” 
The Trisune calls it “ A mass of well-adjusted information for motorists.” 
The Daity CHRONICLE says it is “ Well worthy of careful study by the happy 
motorist.” 
According to the GUARDIAN it is “An invaluable book for motorists.” 
The Saturpay Review says: “ It is not views but facts that we want in a 
guide, and these are given with alphabetical simplicity.” 
The Srorrsman thinks that “It may be g ly recc ded to all who 
motor.’ 


ble to Motorists. Special 
a mass of useful information. 


Price 1s. in cloth ; in leather extra gilt, 5s. 


The Five-Shilling Come is enriched in this edition by a beautiful Frontispiece 
a ae! a special Drawing by DOUGLAS ALMOND, R.L, entitled 


At all Bookstalls and good Booksellers ; or, post free (3d. extra) from 
THE PUBLISHER, 30 Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 

OPEN LETTER TO THE KAISER. 
RICHES AND VANITY (HOW THE ROCKE- 
FELLERS AND CARNEGIES HAVE MADE 
THEIR MILLIONS). 

By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, £0/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 18/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 BELL’s BuILpINGs, Lonpon, E.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


ULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STU- 
DENTS are provided in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 
Theology at Composition Fees, or Students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3. 
For prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
Michaelmas Term commences October 8. 
Apply to the Vice-Principat, 13 Kensington Square. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
Army. Recognised by the Army Council. Large P'aying Fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-bath, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Cadet Corps, a to 
the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary, 32 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


FH Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
odelling. Composition, Pre<s Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. 1 King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovisa GANN, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


ANNE’S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, near 
READING. 

—= A Church of England High School for Girls.—For vacancies next term 

(unexpected) apply at once to CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 


a’ VINTER, B.A. Cantab., assisted by a competent Staff, prepares a 
limited number of pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 


versities, Militia Competitive, &c. Recent successes: 1st class Previous 
Exam., Cambridge, Part 11. Responsions, Oxford.—G. CotvitLe, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road ; assisted by Captain Trydell. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 


Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 
to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 
ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne. —Apply HEADMASTER. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 
Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
_ Individual attention given to all pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headmaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


Qe, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 


(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice Trials. For appoint- 
ments (Bord Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
rag with Voices of every description,” address Park Place Gardens, 

aida Hiil. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
7 BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bet, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltp., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 
217 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 
M R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 


Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, ve D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1993: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial) July, 1905: H. Husse 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. Need. 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 

19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


RIGHTON.—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 
Brighton). A limited number of Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 
Playing Field. Every comfort. 
Apply—H. G. A. CHatmers, M.A. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 


WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. oliday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Sasunen> Hay, Principals. 


SHBURNHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, Southborough, 

Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of Education. Ly A soil, 

bracing air, sco feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal: Miss Rupp, 
late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


ARIS.—Mlle. Expu_son and Miss METHERELL have 
a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL in Paris. 
Excellent education. FFirst-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, 
Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, fencing, 
gymnasium. Practical cookery and dressmaking. 
Miss Metherell is in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, London, N., and can 
arrange to see parents. 


hotels and Boarding houses, 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, Bridge and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 980 X. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, ProrrRieTREss. 


EASTBOURNE. — Dante House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable board 
residence or apartments. Early dinner.—Apply, Miss E. VauGHAN. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for C y and G 1 Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ARGATE.—Ciovelly, Cliftonville. Good Middle-class School for 
Girls. Preparation for exams. Limited number only received. Prospec- 
tus and references on application. Autumn Term, September 2oth. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

o> 7 excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
planade. 


M ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


~HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Music, Modern Languages, ery, Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior 
Junior Divisions.—For Illustrated Prospectus address the Misses NorMAN. 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 
Old-established School for daughters of gentlemen.—Apply the Principat. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

_ Gentlemen's sons. 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

ding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.— PRINCIPAL. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL.— 
G.P.D.S.T.—For terms for Boarders and Illustrated Prospectus, apply 
HEADMISTRESS. 
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~ELLING OLD GOLD, JEWELLERY, PRECIOUS 
. STONES, &c., for Charitable Purposes.—EXPERTS sent to advise as to 
value and dis . PAGE & CO. purchase the above, and give full London 

ices. CASH by return. Bankers: BirksEcK.—496 Wandsworth Road, 
Clapham, London, S.W. 


CCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR to leading Reviews 
desires Secretarial Work, Copying, Arranging, Correcting MS., &c. 
Good, quick and correct writer. 
Herald,” clo SatuRDAy Review, 33 Southampton Street, London, 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 

The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capuci 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
The Harcld Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Cotecias Street. 
Central News Agency, Ltd., Capetown; ~ad 

burg; Pretoria ; Durban, and all . 
AUSTRALIA = Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane ; 


erth. 
TASMANIA ° ° » Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. J 
New ZEALAND. , Gordon & Gotch, Wellington; Auckland; Christchurch. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 


W. DALTON. 


PRICE ss. NET. 


Mr. Dalton's New Book is made up of the articles which have appeared in 


the SATURDAY Review during the past twelve months. 


The articles have been 


revised, and a remarkable Bibliography of the game added. 


Tatler :—‘* By far the most complete 
and comprehensive work on the game 
which has yet been published... . Iam 
frequently asked why there is not some 
standard book on the game, which should 
generally be accepted as the one recognised 
authority on the subject. Well, here we 
have it at last.” 


Public Opinion says :—‘* Saturday ” 
Bridge’ presents so many fascinating pro- 
blems, and suggests such interesting and 
in some cases daring solutions, that the 
average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the 
game.” 


World :—* Admirably lucid. . . . Mr. 
Dalton has a way of imparting his instruc- 
tions and suggestions which is as pleasant 
as it is simple, and those who are prepared 
to accept his view of the superiority of 
practice to theory could not have a more 
agreeable or better qualified mentor.” 


Outlook :—‘* The most philosophic and 
ingenious work on Bridge yet written.” 


Daily Express :—‘ Bids fair to be the 
standard book on the game. . . . A very 
complete and exhaustive treatise.” 


Lloyds News :—‘‘ Most comprehensive 
work yet issued on the popular game. .. . 
While clear and firm in his judgments the 
author is not unduly dogmatic.” 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by 
the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed 
Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a 
No Trump Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand 
in a No Trump Game 

The Play of the Third Hand 
against a Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second 
Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


Publisher and Bookseller:—‘*We are 
convinced the work has only to be read 
to be recognised by all experts as the first 
of text-books on the subject yet issued.” 


Times :—‘* These agreeably written 
papers on points of policy and customs by 
a well-known authority will attract Bridge 
players.” 


Sunday Times says :—‘‘ As an authority 
on Bridge, Mr. Dalton’s supremacy is 
acknowledged. ‘‘‘ Saturday” Bridge’ is 
written not for the tyro, but for the player 
who already has a sufficient grasp of the 
game to desire an expert opinion as to 
what should be done in a particular set 
of circumstances.” 


Morning Leader :—‘‘ Mr. Dalton may 
be called an eclectically practical teacher. 
. . « Everything he says is illuminating.” 


Tribune :—‘‘ The Bridge player who is 
anxious to improve and has not at his 
command the best of all methods—constant 
play with people who are better players 
than himself—may get a great deal of 
assistance from these sensible and instruc- 
tive pages.” 


Queen :—‘** Those who love Bridge for its 
own sake will do well to get ‘ ‘‘ Saturday ” 
Bridge.’ Its get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 


The book is published in both white and art green cloths, so that purchasers 


may make their choice. 


It ts on sale at all booksellers’ and railway bookstalls. 


Lf there is any difficulty in getting the book, it will be sent post free on receipt 
of 5s. 3a. direct from the office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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PUBLISHED AT 


£11 5s. To be bought for 7 10s. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER, NOT TO BE REPEATED, OF AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE HISTORY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, TRADITIONS, LITERATURE, ARCHITECTURE, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, FOLK-LORE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ECCLESIOLOGY, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF OUR 
OWN COUNTRY IN THE 


MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


BEING A CLASSIFIED COLLECTION OF THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, from 1731 to 1868. 


Edited by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 


SoMETIME EpiTor THE ANTIQUARY,” THE ARCHOLOGICAL REVIEW,” AND THE FOLK-LoRE JOURNAL.” 


No man in these enlightened times should iet the opportunity slip, which now occurs, of 
procuring this valuable and far-reaching work, offered, for the first time, at an 
exceptionally low price. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, as everyone knows, has taken a first place in the Literary World for nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Years. To All interested in Historical, Antiquarian, Genealogical, Literary, Bibliographical, Topographical, and similar information this Work 
is Invaluable, being Culled and Extracted from the Two Hundred and Twenty-four Volumes of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, and which 
has NEVER HITHERTO been placed in such an ACCESSIBLE and READABLE manner before the READING PUBLIC. 


This series of THIRTY VOLUMES, contained in THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, represents Twenty Years of diligent 
collecting and classifying by Mr. Gomme, one of the Best-Known Authorities of the Day on Antiquarian subjects, and gives us an enormous 
amount of knowledge and miscellaneous information, not to be found in any other work, concerning this Land of Ours. Indeed, there is a Vast 
Amount of Local History contained in these volumes which does not appear in any History of England or other work. With the fullest possible 
Indexes to each volume, the reader can refer to any subject he may wish to study without loss of time. 


The following list of the titles of the tolumes will give the extensive range of the subjects treated in the work :— 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. | DERBYSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, AND DORSETSHIRE. 
DIALECT PROVERBS AND WORD-LORE. ' DURHAM, ESSEX AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. HAMPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
KENT AND LANCASHIRE. 
| LEICESTERSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, MIDDLESEX, AND 


ENGLISH TRADITIONS AND FOREIGN CUSTOMS. 
ARCHZOLOGY. Part I. 
ARCHAZOLOGY. Part II. 


| 
ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS. Part II. | NORFOLK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, AND NORTHUMBER- 


ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS. Part I. MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND NOTES. LAND. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. | NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, AND RUTLAND. 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. Part I. SHROPSHIRE AND SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Pari II. | STAFFORDSHIRE AND SUFFOLK. 
ECCLESIOLOGY. SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


° | WARWICKSHIRE, WESTMORLAND, AND WILTSHIRE. 
The Counties of England. | WORCESTERSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 
LONDON—THE CITY. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, AND BUCKINGHAM. | LONDON—MIDDLESEX. 


SHIRE. | LONDON—SURREY AN N N 


BERLAND. 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY is published in a large 8vo0. form tastefully printed in old-face 
type on antique paper, and strongly and appropriately bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
@— Send for a full prospectus of the work by return of post. 
‘*Mr. Gomme has rendered good service to students by reprinting under one cover papers that were difficult of access, lost as they were in 


the enormous mass of information contained in the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE. To the student, to the folk-lorist, and to the book-maker this 
library will afford the most valuable assistance.” —Morning Post. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


TO THE READERS OF THE “‘ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 
The entire Work, in Thirty Volumes, in handsome cloth 
gilt binding, is published at £11 5s., but it will be 
sold to Subscribers for a short time at the net 
price of &’7 10s. As the offer will not 


ORDER 
FORM. 


The 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Please enter my name as a purchaser 
of a set of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LiBRARY as described in the above adver- 
tisement, for which I agree to pay £7 10s, 


be kept open indefinitely, purchasers 
are strongly advised to send in 
on the enclosed form. 
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‘* Not a dull line is there in the volume, and the whole constitutes pleasant and edifying reading.” —Notes and Queries. 
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25 August, 1906 


The Saturday Review. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is with Reproductions from Old Masters, Photographs, 
Paintings and s of some of the aval and Military Artists of the 
day, oa the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and —_ of the Navy, with their compe tive Stations. 
Other features include Articles on the “ Arm Song Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General iad ersonal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 

in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A Specimen Copy, Scale of Cha s for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of a Post ‘ard et to THE MANnaGeR, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R 

ill JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 

The “A. 2 B.C.” ae! be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if ri 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 6 which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 


post free. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED, 
JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 


30th June, 1906. 
TOTAL YIELD. 

Total yield in Fine Gold from all sources a oe oe 59,£68°232 O7s. 
Total yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 13°294 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Cost per ton 
Cost. mille 
Dr. s. d. Zs d. 
To Mining Expenses oe oe 55,172 14 12 O12 3°759 
Developing oe oe oe oe es 10,337 4 9 2 3°684 
Reduction Expenses .. ee ee co 25,554 5 2 o 5 8437 
General Expenses oe ee oe 3962 4 7 10°612 
Head Office Expenses .. 2,452 1% 7 o 6°568 
Additions to Machinery and Plant .. 845 3 2°264 
98,324 4 5 I 11°324 
Working Profit .. oe oe 1§2,603 I 1 14 0690 
4250,927 5 5 £2 16 
Value per ton 
Value. mille, 
Cr. 

By Gold Account .. oo 250,927 5 2 16 
s. d. 

To Interest Exchange, and Commission.. he 126 4 6 
Profits Tax ee ee oo oe 13,660 0 0 

Net Profit . oe oe + ae os 9 38 
£155,227 7 § 

Cr. 

By Balance Working Profit brought down ee ee oe +. 152,603 3 0 
Interest and Sundry Revenue .. oe oe ee 
455,227 7 5 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. £ 

s. d. 

Machineryand Plant... ee oe ec 5,197 32 12 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 
From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist July, 1906. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources ee 22,899°705 ozs. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis :. 6°949 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Dr. Cost. por 
To Mining Expenses— £s 
Mining .. £45,582 17 0 
Developing 8,973 i 9 
54,555 18 9 16 6°68 
Reduction Expenses... ee oo 15,412 15 4 4 8126 
General Expenses— 
Mine... ee ee ee ee 3,298 6 3 © 1 o‘orr 
Head Office .«. 1,640 12 7 ° 5°974 
74,906 12 t 2 
Working Profit .. oo ee 21,227 4 4 © 6 5°304 
£96,133 17 3 9 2'097 


Interest .. 
Net Profit .. os oe se oe oo es 20,556 13 


421,227 4 4 


Cr. Vales. Value r ton 
milled. 

By Gold Account .. se oe ee £96,133 17 3 41 9 2°097 


By Balance Working Profit brought down £21,227 4 4 
cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
— the | eee for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £18s. 
Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to > £43:707 s 
nh inth Annual Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the Boat Room, 
The Corner House, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 17th October, 1905, at 3 P.M. 


Notr.—The 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 31st July, 1906. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources oe «+ 20,723°061 ozs, 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis oe 7°500 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Cost. Cost ton 
Dr. ill 
To Mining: tg 4s d. 
8.068 11 3 
40,484 4 4 
Reduction Expenses .. os ee oe 14,488 8 1 © 5 2°794 
General Expenses— 
Mine... oe ee 2,965 16 4 
oe oe 1,741 15 11 oo 7°564 
59,650 4 8 z 1 7°67 
Working Profit .. ee oe 27,619 8 7 © 9 11954 
£87,269 13 3 11 7'oar 
To Net Profit .. és oe oe £27,854 14 9 
Cr. Value per ton 
Value. milled. 


By Profit oe ee oe ee £27,619 8 9 


ee ee 235 6 2 


£27,854 14 9 


Note.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits due to the ee of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to 

The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has coe £2,604 128. 1d. 

An interim dividend (No. 4) of 7} per cent. was declared on rath July, 1 19°86, for 
the half-year ending yet Suk July, a 6. and will be payable on or about 4th 
ber, 1906, from the London Offices to Sh d 
Company’s books on 31st jus, 1906. Holders of Share Warrants” to Bearer will 
nase payment of Coupon } 0. 4 attached thereto, on presentation at the London 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the Board Room, 
The Corner House, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 17th October, 1906, at 11 A.M. 


:| The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 


work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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The CLERGY MUTUAL 


Foundea 18292. fissurance Society, 
2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. | THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President. Vice=President. 
Tue BISHOP OF LONDON. THE LORD IIARRIS. 
Trustees. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
THE DEAN OF YORK. GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esa. 
Wonorary Council. 
Tue Rev. CANON GEORGE BODY. Tue LORD ESTCOURT. Tue BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
FRANCIS H. CHAMPNEYS, Esa., M.D. | THE BISHOP OF EXETER. THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Tue BISHOP OF CREDITON. Tue BISHOP OF GUILDFORD. Tue BISHOP OF ST. DAVIDS. 
Tue EARL OF DESART. BISHOP W. T. HARRISON. THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE. 
Tue Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. THE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. THE Hon. EDWARD P. THESIGER, C.B, 
Tue Rev. CANON MOORE EDE. THE Rev. CANON LONSDALE. Tue BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 
Directors. 
Chairman—TueE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. | Deputy-Chairman—Six PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Tue DEAN OF THE ARCHES. THE Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON. G. J. MARJORIBANKS, Esa. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esa. J. E. COMPTON-BRACEBRIDGE, Esa. THE Rev. CANON J. J. SCOTT. 
Tue Very Rev. DEAN BLAKISTON. THE ARCHDEACON OF DURHAM. JOHN CHARLES THY NNE, Esa. 
ALFRED J. BUTLER, Esq., D.Litt. THE Rev. PREBENDARY HARVEY. THe DEAN OF YORK. 
THE Rev. CANON JELF. 


Secretary.—W. N. NEALE, Esq. | Assistant Actuary.—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA. 
Actuary and Managet.—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable 
terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


QUINQUENNIAL BONUS DISTRIBUTION, 1906. 
Life Assurance Fund on 3ist May, 1906 . ‘ ; . £4,292,691 


Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity Transactions, 
computed on an extremely stringent basis ‘ . 38,801,975 


SURPLUS... . £490,716 


Out of this Surplus the sum of £490,100 has been divided by way of Bonus, 
making, with £42,644 already paid as Interim Bonus, a Total Bonus Distribution 
among the Members of £532,744, 


Total Bonuses Distributed . . . . £4,256,464 


SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS Notwithstanding the lowness of pre- 
TO A POLICY FOR £1,000 miums charged, the Society has always 


In respect of the 5 years. 
WHOLE-LIFE POLICY. declared Bonuses at an exceptionally 


NOTICE. 
30 £77 | 60 £102 
40 84 710 444 _ No Agents employed and No Commission paid 
50 90 | 80 215 es the introduction of business. 
_ Assurances can be readily effected by direct 


| 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY. communication with the Office, 2 & 3 The Sane- 


A Uniform Addition of £100 at all ages. tuary, Westminster, S.W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the New-street E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Paar, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Strand, in Parish of St. Paul, Pa ny the County 25 August, 1906. 
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